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, 9 * The purpose of this handbook is to help* educators in ^ 

rural ^nd\urban areas of Alaska develops more comprehensive arts in" 
education p$og*am. Parts of the handbook cin be used by educators in 
other states as well. The introductory section to the handbook 
def ines and discusses tfre goa^-s of a comprehensive arts program. How 
t^> establish cfoals for such a program, suggestions oji getting 

section two. The 
focuses, on how 
thf basic curriculum. Provided are samples 
of art and -suggestions- fo* art activities directly connected to the 
areas of energy saving ideas, interdisciplinary arts, math, exploring 
environments, sop^l studies, careers, • and language arts. Specialized 
arts education^w^^> includes classes or activities for students with 
sbecial needs asSllIVteis . those one-time experiences designed for 
efttire studenr bodies is^discussed in the fourth section. The fiith 
section treats community" arts resources. T^e addresses and telepitbne 
numbers of organizations in Alaska willing to provide, assistance to 
art programs are provided, fcesources^ from outside the, state of Alaska 
1 are then presented. Included krp ar^' organizations, cfrantsmanship 
resources from the <Jrantsmanship Center in California, sources of. 
reproductions and art periodicals, aitd suggested readinqs. 
(Author/RM) , ' * 
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- In September, -1980-, a sta'tewide gathering' of interested arts educators," 

professional artists, community arts leaders, state policy makers, .rep-. 9 
*resentatives from school districts, representatives from 'pqstsecpndary 
institutions and interested individuals was held in Anchorage. The con-* 
ference, ARTS IN EDUCATION: PLANNING FOR ALASKA, was the largest meet- 
ing^of i.ts kind ever to take place\within the 'State. Sponsored by the 
,newly reorganized Alaska Alliance for Arts in Education, the Alaska. 
State Department of Education, the Southeast Alaska Regional Arts Conn- ' 
cil and Arts Coalition Northwest, representatives analyzed five major 
problems found throughout both urban, and rural Alaska. Strategies and 

" solutions to these problems were addressed in. the, Alaska Arts in 
Education Plan - 1981-1985 which Was the>rocUjAt of the Conference. 

* Jhe Plan was disseminated and adopted t>y the State Board of Education 
in' March, 19,81. ' ; y ' 

, The defined problems -and goals,a*re as follows: / 



Problem 



i 
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Goal 1 

Goal II 
Goal III 



ER?C 



■ The continued Tack /of awareness and advocacy \ 
- for arts in education. • Q 

Develop a coordinated- effort tcHdeifcify, inform, 
and involve all interested brganizatnwsV within' 
the educa^on and arts cortjmunities. ^ 

Develop. a dialogue between the arts and education 
' groups. ' . 

Obtain verbal and/or financial commitment from the 
Department 1 of Education, local education agencies 1 , 
related educational and art organizations as well 
as the pubTic-a.t- large. v 



T*roWem 
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JGdal I 



The lack* of adequate trained teachers, specialists, 
rand adnrMiistrators. 



Provide opportunities for more effective iri-service ' 
training at a local, and statewide level. I 

Gpal II Develop workable curriculum changes at the University 
level to insure that training in the arts/wil'l be- 
come a viable part of teacher preparation. 

Goal III. To review Alaska teacher certification requirements and 
recommend changes based on findings. ' 



Problem k 
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The lack of comprehensive afid" cohesive K-12 curriculum 
.development. 

Goal I To identify needs in specialized arts curricular areas 
throughout the state. s " * 

Goal II To develop a set of generalized currfcular frameworks 
that may be utilized' by local districts wishing assis- 
tance in establishing, maintaining or 'improving both 
regular and special programs, 
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4 



The lack of "identified exemplary arts education programs. 



Goal I To, identify, develop, model, adapt', and implement ex- 
emplary programs in specialized'arts^ and integrated.* 
programs, both in the schqols and in' related agencies 
suclt as musetims. \ 



ProWem 




The lack of effective use of existing fcommuniiy re- 
— r sources t% improve arts^ducation. ' 

Goal I Increase' public perception Jrf the benefits involved in 
/ arts in education. • * ' * 

Goal II Identify the" existing resources. • , 

Goal III Increase the number of community resources involved in 
arts in education. 

Goal IV Initiate and improve joint planning effort^of school 
* districts and community arts agencie^. 



The Alaska Arts in Education Handbook is one of the outcomes 6f the con- 
ference and the reorganized Alaska Alliance for Arts in Education (AAE). 
The purpose of this handbook is to -assist various areas of the state 
(both urban and rural) in developing a more comprehensive arts in edu- ^ 
catjon program. . 

a 1 ■ , 9 
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Traditionally, the arts have been peripheral'to the mairrstream of 
education: "However, schools. across "the nation are recognizing the 
potential contribution to tfie total education of "stude'nts that the 
.arts can make, and are beginning to move the arts more into the * 
center of learning experiences. * We are. discovering that if used 
as tools for learning concepts irv all areas of education, the art's 
can act as a most viable means to integrate the entire education 
curriculum. ' • - • • v 



In 



short, a comprehensive arts program has the potential to; 



a, 
b. 



e. 
f. 

g. 

h, 
i. 
J. 

. k. 
K 

m. 



Hel,p* develop -students J individual self worth. 

Provide* possibilities for employment (career 

opportunities). \ w , - , ■ 

Help develop possibilities for leisure time. and 

avocations s , 

Help improve intellectual capabilities. 

Help improVe interpersonal skfljs. 

Assist in jthe acquisition of other essential 

skills. ' , 

Help' develop, large and smaTl motor skills. 

Hilp develop intercul tural awafariess. 

Develop aesthetic and humanistic appreciation. 

Foqjs /attention on the quality of life for all 

persons.. * ^ ' 

Proyijtie motivation for' learning in all "areas. 

Provide opportunities for self expression in 

verbal and nonverbal ways., *" * 

Contribute to the perceptual and cognitive 

development, of students by providing opporjuniti 

for creative problem-solving 




\ 
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A comprehensive arts program offers opportunities for experiences in 
, all the arts, including not only the traditional ones such as art and 
niusic-, but mayalso include experiences in drama, dance/movement, film- 
making, photography, creative writing or environmental design. It is 
In »' 



U 



n 



planned to reach all students, not just those identified as "talented. "v 
;A comprehensive arts program must include* a balance of four components: / 
arts^ education, arts-in-b$sic-education, specialized, arts edufcatiqn, and 
v dotmiunlty rffts resources, X • ■ ' 



I; Arts e^ucatibn is instruction °in specific arts disciplines,- such 
. „as musi£~ visual . apis, .drama, and dande,,as usually foujid in tra- 
0 ditionST programs. Arts educatien meets student! needs ia/pro- 
vidirig i ifldepth 'instruction wheh: , * / § \ • , 



elementaryTl^udents are given recfu)ar instruction "in the specific 
arv fdrms; 7 

in^restedi^lhi^hly motivated students commit themselves to the! *' 
student of RMntyig, ^sculpture or modern da'rice;* * i m 



talented students Mve an^ opportunity to elect art& cour£e£ 
i provide sequent^il learning skills™ 



which 



^performing arts classes^ provide students with a balance af'in- 
idividual* small andharge group performance opportunities; . " 

* J y ' : 

icorfsideration' is givetf to the inclusion of *arts classes -beyond 
\t\e traditional arts- curri/cul^m such as courses in^filmqaking, 
jmcdprn dan^e-, jewelry, creative drama, pf&no.and guitar. a , 



ML Arts-irt 



m basic-educati on is the broadening of traditional ^exper- 
ilpnces to reach all students by integrating the arts into the 
cinriculum* -These arts' ex peri enjces serve as basi,c_ tools for 
the aesthetic and perceptual development of all children. jh 
the schools when:' . x \\ 

U ' « - •.=... •-• : ^ . 

an. elementary teacher uses music and dramatization in^a social 
studies unit to teach a so0$l or .cultural concept; 

students explore science or^mathematical concepts through 
creative movement; A \ ~ ' " * ■ 

P .1.12 
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the environment is studied through a photography unit; 

students in American History classes leapn ^the crafts of Colonial 
America, such as^candlemaking and weaving, as various disciplines 
cooperate to make our cultural heritage more' meaningful. 



1 1 1. Specialized arts education includes classes or activities for 

.sfudervts with special needs as well ers those one-time expeHences 
designed for entire student bodies. The curriculum might in- i 
elude special arts classes for ttoe, physically impaired, mentally 
retarded or gifted and talenCed. Short term experiences, such as 
the all-school musical * the arts and crafts show, concerts and 
contests, and the occasional, assembly program provide aesthetic 
enrichment and opportunities for students to become both partici- 
pants and audience. ' ' • 



IV. Community arts resources are an- integral p^rt of a comprehensive 

~ 7 arts program,, as tney giyp assistance and information to the three 

areas listed above. Without input from the community it is more 
, difficult to cteyel.op a well rounded arts program, particularly in 
rural Alaska. Additional ly> much can be gained from sources out- 
side Alaskcu Therefore, a section on "Other-Resources 11 has also 
been incltraed in -this handbook. ( 



r 

comprehensive arts program in a school is composed of a balance . 
mong the total experiences of the above areas (see chart on- the follow- 
"{) Page). The balance cannot be prescribed, but must be developed by 
ndividual schools for the students they serve, using the talents^ and 
esources of the existing staff and the community around* them. 



he FRir 10n ^ the comprehensive ^trts concept throughout 'Alaska 
an Eij&^ tlated thrdugh existing programs and p|rsjroiel. Individual 



a. 



T • 



Y 



/ 



COMPREHENSIVE* ARTS IN 
EDUCATION PROGRAM^ 




CLASSROOM TEACHERS CLASS SPECIAL CO TEACHERS 
ARTS SPECIALISTS ARTS SPECIALIST} 



district efforts, can be greatly assisted through a network of indi- 
oHduals^nd organisations interested in. arts education and creating 
an environment of communication, cooperation and advocacy/ Jhe re- 
organized Alaska Alliance for Arts in Edycation (AAE) is one' organi- 
zation which can greatly enhance the preceeding concept. 



The Alliance for Arts Education is a network of 55 committees; one', 
in each state pl*is the Bureau of ty di an Affairs, the District T>f- ' 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. ~ The national* 
^offiee is housed within the Education Program of the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts in Washington D.C. It is respon- 
sible for providing communication between and among the committees , 
and providing technical assistance services to the committees, and 
for providing support contract funds for committee activities and* 
services. ( 

Each corranittee (usually composed of representatives from organizations 
involved in arts education such as the state department of education, 
the state arts agency, professional arts education groups, and other 
artists and educators) sets its own goals, objectives, and activities. 

Most often these activities focus on the committee's forUm capabili- 
ties, state-level advocacy vjork for arts education, the development 
and implementation of state l^lans for comprehensive arts (education, 
,and in providing consultation services to individuals and' organiza- 
tion conducting arts education programs and projects. * 

# The Alaska- Alliance for Arts Education (AAE) is eligible to receive 
'all the services providecT by the national office in Washington, D.C. 
AAE tan be stronge and beneficial to Alaskan f s if contacted for arts 
advocacy, developing and planning arts programs and projects and con- 
sulting services. Contact Susa* Wingrove, State Chairperson at 
276-8688 in Anchorage for further information. 



15 
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Arts in Education 



w~ 

human state of aliveness by expanding and .deepening 
atfa+eness: It sharpens -and 'rewards 



Art increases the 

the senses'; it refines judgment; 
it clarifies feelings. It is, a vehicle by which humans transport them- 
-selves.htstorically, culturally, and socially upon this earth. In ex- 
.-fressfipg his art, man views his world— exploring, experimenting,, and 
fi>Rftrf& himself -a unique* being, able to choose whether j>r not to stand 
with or. apart from the whole, to behave positively and constructively 
in spciety. • "* 

. • ' 

To provide all students with the art experience is, a profound need 
within our educational system. Ar.t has the power to uphold individual 
differences, basic to any democracy. It has the capacity %p integrate 
„ the growth of the total human being. It develops ihinlcing, feeling, 
and perceiving, necessary for the unfolding of'creajtive abilities, w 
out which no civil ization coujd grow 



with- 



TheArts 




i_ 



We begin, of course,, with the learner, when he first arrives in our - ' 
schools, he may be four or five yearS old, wide-eyed, spontaneous, and 
priyfui.. He is eager -to leanu and at this early age his most important 
.learning -experiences' ocqut through play. Play trains muscles and senses, 
provides relationships with others, shapes dreams, and presents .realities, 
Soidoes art. Since the art experiences, with its emphasis on self- 
expression and freedom within reasonable limitations, can so easily be- 
•come^incorpo^ated into play activities, it becomes a valuable education- 
al- vprocess' for the yearly learner. ' w 

Asfthe individual grows, however, he broadens his. method^ of relating to 
the; growing complexitfes of his world: He learns to overcome obstacle's, 
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to tope with hostile environments, to exist by various means in. space- 
time,!, which,, like' the sea, is a rhythmic'*ebb>and flow of people, things, 
and events. Art experiences can help man acquire the sensitivity, m the 
'discipline, an£ the confidence necessary to keep him in harmony with his 
, environment". Man at any age is the embodiment of physical, social, 
emotional, and spiritual expressions, which are indeed developed by the 
art experience, ^ 



The Atf 
Subject 
Matter 

The endless variety of forms efnd colors, the richness of textures, 
the force, rhythm apd soundof human^ interaction, the poetry of nature* 
and man: T^is is the subject matter of art, we present it tri'the art 
learner when he arrives with his uniqueness: his age, his regional 
background, his cultural heritage, his socio-economic influences. We 
mast choose Iffsely from, the subject matter in order to fulfill his 
special needs^ and desires, keeping in mind that at this level we are 
not particularly producing future ''Artists" as such, ratheV, we are 3 
concerned with the integral gjrowthof all our children.,, 

* > v y * ' ' 

Through art we prepare our youth for many areas of living. The subject 
matter of art stresses visual/tactical discrimination so that *incJ4vidu- 
^ v als may become discerning consumers. It stress independent judgment^so 
that they may build self-esteem. -It encourages individual interpret 
tation so that they may experience the inward joy and^outward exhilera- , 
tion of heightened self-expression. It builds discipline and develop* 
skill in problem solving. The art subject matter can, in fact, embrace 
alT forms of involvement with life. 

' . < ) 

In experiencing life, man calls into play a complexity of behaviors, 
CAs he perceived, he is involved' with appreciation, and critical analysis. 
As he creates, he brings together his physical and mental selves in an ■ 
expressive, productive experience. .As. he feels his world, he is affect- 
ed by it, as well as effecting changes in it, * He relates in both a 
sociological % and historical context, .The subject-matter of -art must 
provide experiences in all these aspects of life; fof*< the' challenge of 
art is to inflame and intensify the physical, the emotional, and the 
intellectual responses wh4ch unite man to man and man to nature. 

' . US 



Artin 
Sdciety 



Art is a mirror of soc-iety> 'Compare the simp)e stylization of a , 
Tlfngit wood carving to the Baroque expression of a v tree-of-life from 
.Mexico. The fabric and structure are very different, is are the cul- 
tural and historical backgrounds which produced them. The stat£ of 
Alaska is rich in its range of land and v people. Maintaining the iden- 
ity, the dignity, and 'the integrity of all people in the face of pro- 
gressive acculturation is a majo^ goal of art in society. 



/ 
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The Arts 
Process ' : 

Learning through utilization of the arts process 
•is the reault we hope to achieve. The Process 
must incorporate the synthes-is of thte six<basic 
educational components that historically c&mprHe 
the educational environment! 



These actions are: ' < 

*a. Interdependent - one canrraft function with- - ' 
out the, other*. ' 

b. " Interrelated - each provides experience . 
* that nurtures the others, 

c. Nonsequential - one does not necessarily ^ 
precede another.* % 

r d. Intertwined - butjsach requires deliberate 
attention. ' 



20 
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PERCEiyiNG: 
awareness, association, 
discerning. 



DEVELOPING SKILLS 
Ran. put a ting, 

perfecting. 




RESPONDING: 
simple, functional, 
complex. 



EVALUATING: 4 

,*<Jkfng» valuing, 
analyzing. 



UNDERSTANDING: k 

Inforeatioo gathering 
eopathetlc. * 



CREATING: 
active* expressive. 



•21 
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Society can only be a synergetic unit, its members acting upon one 
another to create a culture which is stronger than the sum of its 
parts. It is made up of many unique identities which come together 
and record the actions of man. ,From the beginnfng^of civilization C 
to the present day we ha.ve chronicled society through its art ex- 
pressions. We have struggled with it in the building of the pyramid^; 
we have rejoiced wit£ it in the celebration of man at the Olympic 
Games? we ha've wept with it ove> the horrors of war. SureTy there 
is no expression so powerful, nor experience *so profound as that , 
^merging from man's aesthetic sensitivity and need to record, t&/ ' 
t interpret, and 'to create new worlds/ 

We address ourselves to an Art Education which will enable our youtW 
to become leader^ in the evolutiyi of new worlds. We cannot regard 
'art exclusively as" a luxury, a diversion; or a recreation for a society 
bent on finding distraction in an age of leisure, nor can we regar^d 
art simply as thefapy for the anxious <*n an acje of uncertainity. 
Rather, we must regard it as a necessity to the growth and well-being 
of healthy and purposeful societies. We must challenge our young men 
and women to bring form to their evolving society and to declare their 
hopes. for it in the images they shape. 

* 

Art functions in a society much as it functions in the life of ah in- 
dividual. It becomes the emblem of a group just as it is the mark of 
an individual. Ar£ should be an experience shared by all f men eyerj? 
day of their, lives. To this end art teachers must come together in 
sensitive interaction with the students in^thelr classrooms. Art acts * 
as diagnosis, definition, and rationale for the human condition. 
Whit we do today, will surely be manifest in the human : experience which 
will £hape^ tomorrow. 



Establishing * 
Goals 

In establishing §oals based upon the nature of art and the human ex- 
perience, a teacher can help students to grow. Students involved in 
^n art experience may be concerned with: 

. 1 Productive goals encompassing a vafrviety of skills, concepts, 
A y n d attitudes. These goals are suggested for the following 



Motor Development Using a variety of tools and materiaTs^ 
the students will develop manipulative and organizational 
skills. "V * ' 

ExprfeSSiye Development The students will develop the 

ability to visually interpret and respond expressively to 
j a variety of stimuli. Thgy will recognize *and accept their 

expressive efforts as valid extensions of their personal- 
ities and communicative abilities. They will understand 
the relevant^ of creativity in daily life. 

^ SOCial Development Through working and sharing*witK 
- others, the students will develop postures of self- 

awareness*. They foil! understand their significance in' 
% the human experience of the past, presept, and future. 
They will be motivated to share their creative expressions 
with society. v 

Cognitive Devel6pment The students will be able to dis- 
7 cuss th6 visual ana plastic arts in terms of factual >n- 
fohnatioh and acquired* skills. They will develop the 
ability to* research, investigate, and experiment, whil| 
working toward esthetic solutions. Jhey will consider . 
"^divergent solutions to their problems^and those of society.^ 
They will be able \o set realistic goals for themselves 
in the production *f art work and in the 'planning of 
environment. 




2> Critical /appreciative goals enc6mpass behavior concerning percep- 
tion, analysis, and e^aluat/ton: . > ^ 

4 The students will become discriminating and aware consumers 
* of visual media and products which relate to themselves and 
their envtronrnent. . - x 

• The: students will cultivate bases for making and justifying 
aesthetic judgments extending to the^r own wo?k, to their 
environment, and to society^. 

• 'The students .will develop a respect for craftsmanship and , 
originality along with an acceptance of art as an integral \ 
expression of life. 

PQ 
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The. students wdll increase their sensiti^ty to thB visual 
wo$ld through the development of visual and tactile ■ 
perception. 

I CuUural/historical goals bertaiti to art in societies, past and 
•present: > / 

• -The students will be able to transfer and integrate art 

* learnings with other human experiences in the*home and 
fc community. 

• The students will become increasingly aware of alternate - 
aesthetic forms and media for' purposes of comparison and 
evaluation. They will become aware of the impact of other 
artists and art expressions, past and present. 

• The students will respect the- individuality and creativity 
1 of others. They will maintain open attitudes abdut what is 

not known in art. 

• Through art expression and appreciation, the students will 

• be able to relate to Alaska's unique cultural heritage. * 

• The students will contribute to qualitative environments, 
demonstrating concern for history, contenjporary society, 
and the future existence of mankind. 



Suggestions . on 

etting Started ♦ ♦ * 

SQME role descriptions for a successful arts in education program 

The classroom teacher's role includes: v 



Self enrichment „- attending arts events, developing personal 
skills ift tfte arts, and developing awareness of various cul- 
tural, social and ethnic backgrounds reflected in the arts. 



FRIC * Accepting and encouraging student involvement in the cre- 
hmjLb ative process. ^ 



Bringing*a variety of arts experiences to students. 




• Ltnking .the learning and problem salving process of the 
arts to other kinds of learning, v 

The art, music, , dance, and drama teachers 1 roles include: 
1 * 

• Teaching children the skills' fif their discipline. 

• Assessing the- skills of their students. * 

• Planning for district-wide- programs that provide all the A 
arts for all children. * ^ 

• }nteracting with community persons, principals teach- 
ers to provide arts experiences for all, children. 



I • Providing insertice" training to non-arts persons for 

( understanding a<pd utilization of the arts on ,a daily basis, 

• Clarifying the goals .and objectives of arts education for 
themselves and the public. 

The principal's role includes:^ 



Selecting effective teachers to develop and implement a 
program./ ^ „ 



Identifying existing arts programs in the school. 

• Determining the needs of the school. 

n • Developing an ongoing arts' coordinating committeel 

- * • Developing a- plan for inservice education for the arts. 

Requesting and committing necessary funds to the arts- 
programs. •* - 

* * * 

• Providing necessary planning timST* * 
feMl; ^ • Assisting teachers in periodic evaluations of.the program. 



The District Superintendents role includes: 

• Obtaining approval of the School Board^to initiate planning, 

• Identifying existing arts Vog rams in the district. 

• Determining the needs of, and goals for, the district. ' 

• Establishing ongoing artssrcoo^dinating cqrgmittses. . 



# 



Directing the administration and program participant? to 
develop the. program. 



• Obtaining School Board approvaTfor program implementation. 

^ • Supposing with adequate funding the implementation of 
* program goals. 

Utilizing resources fr#n the, district, cormiunity, 'region, 



and statQ. 

• Creating procedures for^ evaluation. * * 

• Reviewing periodic reports from principals and staff. 

r ■ *■ 

*The Local School Board is responsible for: 

Directing trie administration to assess existing arts pro- 
, grams in the schools. 

Involving a .citizen advisory group^ ' 

Directing the administration to assess community resources 
in the art;s. 

lUtHorizing a comprehen&fve arts education planning process, 

fS ' - N 

• Providing adequate funding % to implement a program. 

• Providing- opportunities and financial assistance for pro- 
fessional development. • 

0 27 ' 

- §fij^ > Reviewing periodic -evaluations of arts programs.. 




. L 



The Community has the responsibility for: ^ 

• Servirif'on advisory committees for the arts. 

• Assisting with planning. % 

• Encouraging parent involvement with the arts in education 
programs in schools. 

• Encouraging school involvement with established artists 
^ through demonstrations 5md performances. 

• Providing a vartety of exposures to the arts in the home. 

• Advocating suppdrt for comprehensive arts in education 
programs. 

• Assisting with periodic reviews of «ofnpretiensive arts in 
education programs. - % 

\ j 



Strengths 
Assessment 

It is appropriate to develop a strengths assessment instrument. This - 
has been designed to determine strengths and skills of various groups 
of people needed to make a successful arts in education program (i».e., 
certificated and classified staff of. a School or school district and 
the parent/community.), It will then be possible to make effective use 
ot it as a -staff development tool, with inservice tailored to the 
strengths and needs of the individual -^btols or districts, larqe or 
small. / w 3 

The strengths assessment could include some, or all of the fol-lowii 
components : 



0 \ 



\ 
A > 



4S> 
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J. What.^re your own personal skills in the arts? 



Visual- Art ipalnyng, sculpture, etc.) 
Crafts (puppetry, stitchery,' etc. ) • 
g^ce (creative, ballet, folk). 




2^7 
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V 

I 

flusic (vocal, instrumental) 
Drama 

Creative Writing > 
Others 



What has been your^ormal training in the arts? 

Extens*We . Some ' . A Little 
(college courses (courses or (a few lessons 
and/or private private or self- 
lessons) lessons) taught) 

Visual Art . <_ . 

(specify) t - ' 

% • 

Crafts 

Dance * s 

Others 4 _1 f , I \ 



In your teaching experience, **hat art forms have you felt comfort- 
able using? , 



4. 
5. 



Have you used outside arts resources in your classroom? 
Desgfibe briefl y ' ~ 



Have other teachers in your building shared their arts expertise 
with you? _Describe briefl y 



Have music or art -specialists assisted you in your classroom? 
\2 Describe briefly 



7. In what area of the arts would you like more training? 
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Results of the assessment wOuTo^show which personnel have arts train- 
ing and in which disciplines, and how these strengths could be' rein- 
forced through available school and community resources. This • • 
strengths assessment could also be useful in identifying human re- 
sources for inservice training. 

A typical inservice could include: * 

1. Participants - all building staff and'some parent/community rep- 
resentatives." . . * 



2. 
3. 



Demonstration - by an arts specialist or professional artist in 
a particular discipline. 



Hands on experience - in an art project. 
Evaluation.' 



\ 



The inservices would differ in the arts disciplines demonstrated. For" ' 
example, a school which has a staff strong in visual arts' might choose 
staff development in the area of dance, with community arts resources to 
supplement the music and drama program (symphony, theater companies). 
A follow-up inserVice might be done at a later date with the help of 
\ local professional .artist. 



Surveys 



J 



)n *he following pages are sample surveys (Teacher Survey, Parent Survev 
nd a three part Student Survey) to assist in measuring feelings and at- 
titudes about the arts program in your school and possible input for im- - 
aroving an, existing program. " 
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SAMPLE 
TEACHER 
SURVEY 
FOR THE 
ARTS 



Uassrocxn Teacher 

KEY: SA - Strongly Agriee; A - Agree; D - Disagree; SD - Strongly Disagree 
Pleas£ check on^of^hJ 



to ERiC 



followirfg^ 



1. I feel v comfortable using the arts in my 
* classrorom. 0 

2. * It is important to* integrate the arts 
. with content subjects, 

3* I enjoy working with other teachers in 
using the ants. 

4. I enjoy having* artists visit my schoal, 

5* t I think that inservice in thwarts is 1 
. important for teachers. . 

6. I think that various forms of art may 

, motivate students .to do better in school, 

7. I think that various forms of art 
enhance n\y teaching. 

* <k 

8. I enj^y uSing the arts in my classroom 
more than I used to. t ' 



A9. I am now integrating' as manyart 

^ctiyities int$ my classroom as possible. # 

1 t 

10. Working together on arts projects impraves 
communication among students*. 

11. I alfeacly have as many different arts K 

* activities in my school *as I want. 

«» . 9 

1?. Arts activities take too much time away 
from content subjects: 



SA 



A; 



SD 



j 



-3* 



r 



K£Y: SA - Strong Agree; A - Agree; D - Disagree; SD - Strong fy Disagree 



1 



Please check one of the following: 

1. Various forms of the arts should b§ 

integrated with other ^subjects in school, 

,2. I enjoy having .artists Visit my -child's 
school. ' , 

3. Training in t^he' arts is important for 
' ♦ teachers; 

4. The 'arts are important for my child's 
success in life'. 



enhance learning in school. 

_ great deal about various 1 
forms of art during the past y#ar. 

7. I .have been sufficiently involved iff 
planning the arts projects in my child's 
school. ^ 

8. lt\ general, my child enjoys arts activities 
in school. 




9. 

10. 
11. 



Arts activities improve my child's attitude 
toward school. % 1 

I would v like it if my child pursued a " career 



SA 



in one of the arts. 



My child already has as n^any arts activities 
as I would really like. * ' 

12. Arts activities take too much time away from 
other subjects (such as math, .social studies, 
etc. ) • 

' o , • • " 
ERIC-, : = 
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SD 
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SAMPLE 
PARENT 
SURVEY 
FOR THE 
ARTS 



2d- 



Part I 



Age 



Grade 



Boy 



KEY: $£r Strongly Agree; A - Agree; D - Disagrees? 
Please check one* of the following for each question 



SA 



If I feel' better about' myself when doing arts 
' things (like painting, drawing, .acting,, • 



Girl 

• Strong\y Disagree 

,A D SD 



i 



singing, dancing). 



I Jike to choose arts activities in piy spare 
' time. 

3'. I enjoy having artists visit my schools 
4.. I enjoy music more than I used to. 
*5. I enjoy dance more than I used to. 

6. *I enjoy acting more than I used to. 

7. I enjoy visual arts more than I used to. 

8. I like to'read book$ about the arts more 
than I used to. 

9. I know what ^differerft' kinds of artists do 
now. % 

10. Different kinds of arts activitfes help me 
learn in school. 

11. i have learned a lot about many kinds of art 
in the past year. 

* 

12. I like to work With my friends on arts 
projects. 

13. I already have as many art activvties tn 
school as I would really l,ike. 



Part 1 1 /t • 'Age Grade t Boy Girl^L 

KE.Y . RL - Really Like;"L, - Like; DL - Don<t Like; RDL - Really Don't Like* 



Mark the line* to show how much you like or would like to do each of. these 

things in class: . < 1 . ' 

> ' RL L DL RDL 

\* * " A 

1. go dn field tfips \ - . * 

• i. \. • * 1 

2. v conduct experiments * 

3. read a^book of my own choice - , 

% : 

4. watch movies v 

5. work qh problems * \ 

6. ' ,bui1d things ^ 

7. *draw or paint 

8. write reports ^ _^ \ ; 

* 9. listen to .music - 

10. play instruments ^ . 

11. sing > - 

12 . dance l * ' \ 

13. play games' 



14. act in a play 

I 

15. write poems or- stories 

t 

16. write scripts for readers* theatre 

17. work with clay 



1 O ce tests or quizzes 

ERJC , , 
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SAMPLE 
STUDENT 

SURVEY 
FOR THE 
ARTS 



23 



Part II! 



Age 



Grade' ' 



Boy 



Girl 



KEY; RL - Really Like; L - Like:- DL -jJbn't Like; RDL - Really Don't Like 

Mark the line to show how much you" like or would like' to do each o*:these 
things in your free time at hone; W 1 

RL' L DL RDL 

1. watch TV . / 

2. do homework * r 

3. read ( 

4. sjng 

5* p^ay an instrument - ^ 

6. paint or draw 

7. , d^nce 

/ 

8. play act s 

9. do experiments 
10. play with friends 
"11. listen to fousic 

12. write stbries or poems 

13. ^ook 

14. play games* , 

15. play in sports 

16. eat 

17. spend quiet time alojie , 

18. write letteVs 
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Summary l - 

Because of the unprecedented ; number bf scientific discoveries and 
breakthroughs, the twentieth century is known as the Age of Technology. 
Society has become more and more' aware of the basic\need of human 
beings to understand themselves and their surrounding conditions, To 
counteract .the growing depersonalization which is characteristic of . 
the second half of this century, individuals have looked to the arts 
for understanding. 

• 

It is not surprising/ therefore, that concepts such as creativity, 
"human expression, and aesthetic awareness have achieved new stature, 
-particularly in the most recent decades, # 

* ■ 
Art reaffirms the huma Experience and through it a more comprehensive 
understanding of life. The art experience encourages, incentive and 
allows for, a commitment tq constructive action. It offers evidence and 
a symbol of human energy. While m mast teach our children to live and 
tope in today's world, we dare'not imply any assurance that tomorrow's 
world will be the same. Future shock is upon us; we must encourage 
our children to reason in^the anticipation and preparation for change. 
We giust instill within them emotional and intellectual attitud^to 
maintain healthy societies. r% 
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Arts-in-Basic-Education 



The arts can' not only provide an exciting path to self -discovery, 
creativity, and discipline; but through the arts a child-can often ' 
learn more effectively the concepts of math, reading, science, and -* 
other basic subjects (skills). 

Elementary school programs traditionally ire built around the general-, 
ist classroom teacher, with a compliment of specialists to handle sub- 
ject matter such as art, music, and,physical education. .Usually these 
activities are conducted in specially designated- rooms, and little 
attempt" is made to bring the work of the specialist- 'teachers into 
the day-to-day environment of the regular classroom. 

When the attempt is made, however, and the customary isolation of the 
$rts from everyday learning is broken down, classroom teachers fre- 
quently discover that a host of valuable new teaching tools have been 
placed at their disposal. t . 

They. find that the educational contributions of the arts go considera- 
bly beyond learning about arjt, music, dance, and drama for their 
own sake, or providing children with the opportunity of coming to in- 
timate tennis with their own creative 'impulses. They discover, in fact, 
that the arts serve both motivationally and instrumentally to help 
children acquire basic reading, writing, and computation skills. And 
they find, in the teaching of language and social studies in particular, 
that, the arts can. illuminate new (and old) ideas', serve as metaphors 
for concept development, help clarify difficult issues, and develop 
planning and problem solving skills, not tb mention their all- 
important function as a means of creative expression and communication. 

Using art specialist and classroom "teachers, as a team can be very 
■effective in the integrated approach to^Jeaming. When-this is not 
possible, however, which is often the case in rural Alaska,. the class- 
room teacher can still obtain the skills and tools necessary to in- 
corporate a successful integrated program. 

On the following pages are samples of art directly connected to the 
areas of Energy Saving Ideas, Science, Interdisciplinary Arts, Math, 
Exploring Environments, 'Social Studies, Careers, and Language Arts, . 
...ttirQ Mgh the use of, ceramics, sculpture, photography, painting, drama, 
etc ' * • 
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Integration of the Arts 
Into Basic Skills 



^Science} 
sfvlg \_Jlnterdisciplinary 
Ideas /§ 



Arts 



Language] 
Arts 



The 
Arts 



iMath 



(Careers1><S23*r Exploring 

^Sociali Environments 
Studies) 



Integration of 
>the Arts Into 
, Basic Skills 



Energy Saving ideas 



CERAMICS/SCULPTURE 



Clay uteris and kilns differ from culture to culture, dependent up^ 
on environmental conditions and materials available (I.e. wood, oil/ 
gas, electricity, solar). 



CREATIVE DRAMA 



Students explore "Body -Energy" through verbal dynamics. M1me and Im- 
provisation techniques., props and costumes can depict the use and mis- 
use of energy. * 4 * 



FILM AND PHOTOGRAPHY 



Such topics as nuclear energy can be documented by interviewing Individ- 
uals and recording the Interview using film or video techniques. 



PAPERMAKING 



Workshops focus on the recycling of collected waste paper and its im- 
protant role in energy conservation. 



PUPPETRY 



Light bulb puppet^, created by students, can Illuminate the story of 
energy conservation In all areas .of modern Hfe. Puppets can be fab- 
ricated from "found" objects and recycled materials* 



0 




Students* explore the, relationship of '-energy to the Weaving Industry- 
through: "-','.«-> f ' % 

/4;a. .operation. of farm? chemical and- textile mills; - ; 

b, distribution* of woven pfoducts; 

c v energy con'sumptibn aj«rthe future of weaving. ' 



0 



Science 




:eramics/sculpture 



ew Materials of our space age technology^can be utilized by the potter", 
n the form of new. tools, and jsttmulation of 'new ideas, shapes, and 



hemes. 



ILM AND PHOTOGRAPHY 




^atte^ns fo.und.in nature can be *fewed from a clos^rflgTe throug'h a 
lose-up 1ense.' For a closer look - the process of microscopic photo - 
"apby will be discussed. . ' 



AINTING/SCULPTURE 



art and how to 



."' Students study developments in modern technology in 
use' it.. -«*- . i ' '« 

Students observe patterns found in nature : 1 eaves j insects,' clouds. , . 
•as a stimulant for painting/ sculpture .projects. 

APERMAKING s • . 

he&ubstance Qf alT p%fer is plant, material'. Plant material 1s composed 
f, cellulose^ the^most abundant organic material on earth** Seaweed, 
savpnipowers, etc. can be used in papermaking/&nd paper. design. 

■ .-. 41 '. . 



PRINTMAKING \* 



Science projects can be expressed 1n prints. Tjje chemical tfbtatirtuents 
of etching afid lithography can be discussed - IncTuding the us\ of adds, 
-ntordants, and ground formulas. . x 



WEAVINfr " . 



How has chemical research changed the weaving and textile industry? 
Discussion of the affects of new technology on the art of waving. 

/ * • * 

Interdisciplinary Arts * ' 9 



CERAMICS/SCULPTURE 



Students transfer ideas, patterns, alphabfets^ designed 1n painting 
workshops onto clay or 3-dimen^onal farms.' 

CREATIVE DRAMA . A 1 
, ; 9 

. DrSima workshops can interact with workshops -in puppetry by designing 
masks, choreography, script writ-ingi 



FILM AND PHOTOGRAPHY 



PAINTfNG/SCW^TURE 



Painted environments can be created by students and coordinated with 
ceramic creatures or figures. 



4 



■ X 

Through the techniques of photography, film and video arts, workshops 

^(can be'documented fay students giving them a chance to observe otfier 

art ^orms in process. 



PAPERMAKING 

Paper design can be utilized along with other mediums such as patnt, 
.ceramics, weaving, etc/ 



r 



PRINTHAKING 



Woven work can be 'printed or woven with paper or cloth. String or yarn 
can be woven through a print bringing a new dimensi<#to the work. 



PUPPETRY 



A video tape .can tie- made as a permanent reco-rd of a children's puppet 
show. The colB^ructlon of a puppet stage or planning and designing of 
costumes for a puppet show. • . ' 



WEAVMlpU • 

. «v „ ;;• : 

ttftvefe^iefn$' , frop 

clay forms from various areas of the worfcl 



Wftvefr ?rienis from various cultures can be j^Hized 1n combination with . 

> s 
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CERAMICS/SCULPTURE 



Learning about georoeteric terms/number Sequences: buildi.ng-of clay* 
• forms incorporates basic shapes; squares, triangles, circles, Into a 
aeries of patterns, textures arid Volumes - use or understanding of 
measurements. * * , . 
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( CREATIVE DRAMA 

Charades dnd. other games involving pantomime are excellent way to teach 
young children about principles of mathematics or facts of sciences. 



FILM AND PHOTOGRAPHY 

Younger students can learn to count by using line segments or shapes 
brought to life by animated films. 



PAINTING/SCULPTURE * 4 

Relationships of number sequences double-digits and rrfetric measurements 
to basic design principles r such as the construction of a sugar'cube 
village. . r 

*-v " 

P APERMAKING 

Preparation* of various kinds of paper pulp requires the use of meas- 
urement and proportion. ~ 



PRINTMAKINS m . ' 

Numeric intervals and number sequences can be used in print design as 
. well a* the depiction of geometeric figures and the interelationship 
of numeVaTs in design. ' , 



PUPPETRY 

_____ • 

Application of numbers and mathematical principles are needed injneas- 
t uring and calculating the sizes and shapes for the construction of 
puppets, sets, and costumes. 



WEAVING ' * > 

through direct involvement in threading a warp and completing a weaving, 
the student can apply addition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
skins; learn measurements and gedmetric terms. ' , ' 



Exploring Environments 



CERAM|CS/SCULPTURE 



Clays are dug from the earth; they are a bi -product of time, climate 
and weather conditions. Have a discussion on this topic. 



CREATIVE DRAMA 



Through qfeativfr'movement and drama, students can Explore the properties 
of the elements: ^arth, air*, fire and water, and how man uses these 
elements. Cloth and masks will add to the creative environment. 



FILM AND PHOTOGRAPHY 



A photography workshop will focus on the theme: "Looking at obr envi- 
ronmeitt through the lense of a camera M and "How does the media influence 
our environment?". , . * 



PAINTING/SCULPTURE 



Environmental studies include sculptural models of solar system/city/ <?tA \£ 
town/house. ' n VT^n 



PAPERMAKING 

■ ■ * 

Making paper with a variety of materials from the^, environment encourages 
observation and Investigation of the familiar environment. 
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PRINTHAKING 
■ » ■ 



-.Environmental issues can be discussed as a precursor to a'printmaking 
workshop. Prints will focus on environmental theqjes, using objects 
from various environments to incorpjorated into the prints themselves - 
such as dried s^eds, weeds, leaves^ codts^tcr' 

,47 ~x ~ S 
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PUPPETRY 



Puppets depict the Importahce'of a balanced ecology throdgh the creation 
and enactment of creatures, large and* small , which comprise a forest en- 
vironment, an undersea environment, And an arctic environment. 



WEAVING 



di/the 



Topics for exploration include: How did the environment dictate the 
development of the weaving process in. various parts of the world? Ex- 
plore the woven article in terras of the past, present, and future en^ 
vironmental needs. 

» . ■ 



Social StiKBes r 



CERAMICS/SCULPTURE 



Pottery of various cultures such as the American Indian, can be examined 
in tdrms of utllitarlan/cer'emonial/religious works.j Students team the 
process o|: building masks, figures, storage vessels. 



CREATIVE -DRAMA 



Students, learn about the great events of history while Teaming the tech- 
niques .of dramatic improvisation. — . 



FILM AND' PHOTOGRAPHY 



Students can research topics of current social importance and 'further ' 
document the historical development of individual topics through photo- 
graphy and film. 



PAINTING/SCULPTURE 



Construction of state, .country, and global maps in 3-dimeTisional and 
typographical form. : Mn 
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PAPERMAKING 

Historic, .through the process of making paper the student can learn the 
origin of papermaking.\ .the /important role papermaking played in world 
history... its influence on the "Industrial Revolution." 

**' PUPPETRY 

Students constrict puppets and vnrite a dialogue concerning some 'recent 
event of historical importance as a class project*., 



s 



WEAVING ' .* 

Weaving can provide a stimulus for studying geography and the habits of 
different cultures. Students explore such questions as: Why do some 
areas of the world use heavy yarns and deep piles 'and others, lighter 
yarns? What was the historical development from functional to orna- ' 
mentaj weavirnjs.? • . 

J 

Careers 



CERAMIC/SCULPTURE 



The cefadhst and potter need tactile skills for use in a variety of 
occupations (i.e. hairdressing, welding, sculpting, machinge tooling, 
etc.). Have a dicuaion on tactile skills and how they are useful in 
various occupations. 



Creative drama 



Masks and hats din be made of anything from the environment. Have 
students make masks *and hats depicting a variety of occupations. Stu- 
dents can also make up a play to act out using the masks and hats they 
mad6. J 



FILM AND PHOTOG 



raphY* 



• $ Careers to be discussed include: Photojournalism, The Documentary Photo- 
ERJC 9 ra P ner » Cur I^!? t Even £ s and the « Imaker, .and How the Movie Industry Makes 




Mpvi.e. 



PAINTING/SCULPTURE 
— ^ 

Focus on the many career options and various phases of the arts (fine 
•and commercial) available for'pfesent andr future- occupations. 



PAPERMAKING 



Papermaking, both as an individual art and industrial art, provides a ' - 
multitude of careers such as crafts people, physicists, chemists, lab 
technicians, etc. Discuss the various career possibilities in this area. 



PRINTMAKING 



The discovery of the many €#reer options available in the graphic arts 
area will be discussed. 



PUPPETRY 



Puppetry can dramatize a variety of learning situations involving dif- ' 
ferent occupations. 



WEAVING 



How did technological advances such as the Industrial Revolution affect 
available job opportunities in the textile industry in past? What are 
the job opportunities fot*rthe future? 
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Language Arts 

/ 

CERAMICS/SCUI?TURE 



Clay 
ratflate 
then t 




as a writing medium for early scribes. Students can for- 
1r own system of language through -a collection of symbols; 
~r the symbols* onto a clay form. ■ / 



CREftTIVEs-SRAMA ". ' ^ 

" *~ » ' • ~ * *■ 

Oral -language development is made easy Jjy synchronizing wufe-3ndr^~ '' 

movement _tbr^giUae.£rt..Pf pantomime!. , . rl'" 



ffoM AND PljOTOQRAPHY 



— — ■ — ir 



Short. stories, can be compqggd undei* the guidance of curriculum teacher 
and .further developed by animated * visual interpreatatfon* ' ' 

. PAINTING/SCULPTUWE . <7 * ■ , 



_ Language arts can be learned through understanding the fundamentals of 
design by .the construction .of alphabets, ^codes, mazes and the art of - 
cryptography. _ ' . _ 



PAPERHAKIN6 



/ 



'»■».• 




Students explore the use of paper 1n its many forms^, as means of com 



muni cation and ar,$ form. 



PRINTMAKJNG 




Prints can^e -based on stores or poetry » written prev1ou£l£ in class.' 
Also* the. creative^ use of letter form can be discussed, with experiments 
in visual design, using calligraphy, type;fa€es and letters, alone or 1n 
combination. Good for vocabulary "development..* 



PUPPETRY 



0 



Language . skii Is 'are easily acquired through a dramatic production where- 
puppets give a« lesson on word usage. Useful for development of a new - 
vocabulary. \ J - & 



WEAVING 

— -f. — * 



FRlV Uarn !l! 9 mr * about weaving -can stimulate a new vocabulary, spelling and 
EEfc^ an interest in reading. _ t -•• • ; 



Sample Integrated • v 
Programs 

The following sariiples^can assisted in helping to design and implement 
a : integrated programs in your school. The sample programs are from .the 

Anchorage School District, the Arts in Education Program of the Seattle 
Public Schoo^ and Songy Elementa*ry School in Luling, Louisiana. 



ANCHORAGE SCHOOL DISTRICT - ANCHORAGE, ALASKA , ' .'* 

1. Color Trunks - These foot lockers (portable kits)* are sequential 
packages for hands on interdisciplinary studies in Color. There 
are two primary and two intermediate trunks in five areas: Color 

, in .Nature, The Impressionists, Color in Language Arts, and Color 

in Light and Color in Pigment. Teachers may use a. trunk for 
four.weeks, but only one teacher can, use „a" trunk at a time. And, 
only teachers who have taken the training session may use 'the 

* trunks. - 

2. CHROMA - CHROMA explores the science of color ana* light, color and 
pigment, "language arts, color in nature and art appreciation. 
This exhibit was originally designed by ^nd Elementary Art 
Specialist and installed, at Nunaka Valley School, 11911 Twining f 
by the Anchorage Historical and Fine Arts Museum as a summer pro- 

^ gram in 1980. It is now administered by volunteers. - 

3. - TOUCHE' - The Touche' Gallery is available for a third year of 

visits at Orion School* on Elmendorf AFB.' Touched explores.tex- 
* ture through perceptual ha.nds-on activities, science, language 

4 . arts, vocabulary, spelling, reading and myths, music, math, 

, - soqial studies. and art apftreciation. Touche; reaches approxi- 

mately 8,000 students yearly. 

4. Texture Trunks - Similar to "Color Trunks" only- dealing with 
Texture. * ' , 

For additional information call Yvonne Merrill, Elementary Art 
Specialist, 338-1300 in Anchorage. V- ' , " 
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ARTS IN EDUCATION PROGRAM-, SEATTLE PUBLIC /SCHOOLS - Seattle, Washington 

: * ! : : ^ : x 

1. Basic Skills and Filmmaking* were learned together as a fourth- 
grade -c4a$$^at-4tfew4^ds--£4efBe^^ In 

* . small groups , ' the -students- wrote the script, planned the action, 

*« • drew the background and characters, and filmed the sequence. - 

Writing skifls, math skills (i.e. how many frames per second to 
make a person walk?). 'and experience 1n planning and working to- 
• gether were all part of this arts experience. 

2. Science Concepts became clearer through creative dra'matics when 
a first-grade teacher at Monti ake taught 'her class, about mole- >' 
cules by having them become molecules. <What happens when some- 
thing gets cold? They studied gravity— how would you. walk if, * 
you were on the moon? - On" Jup.iterf "I never called it creative : 
dramatics' before-, though I. guess that's what itMs," commented^ 
the teacher, ,"but I know it works." 



« 

* 



A v Thematic Approachto Movement offered many relationships to 
other subjects asTprofessional dancer worked .with children on "* 
the concepts* they were, studying in other 'subjects-.* .For'gep- 
metric anglesr/large pieces of elastic let the children make the 
shapes with tnelr bodies. Syllables: a hop marked the accent in 
the rhythm of the word. The teachenTcommented that the children's- 
skills in concentration, listening.-^nd learning to conmunioate 
improved, as did their obvious enjoyment of a performance by 
Ddnce tfhe'atre Seattle which culnrtnatedHhe experience. 

For'further information contact Seattle Public Schools* 815 
Fourth Avenue North, Seattle, Washington 98109 or call 
(206) 587-5538. . 




SONGY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ^ LULING,. LOUISIANA - . , . • 

P ' • < ~ : " , 

' Art and historic preservation - An unusual project that gives 
elementary school children a' sense of history and historic, 
preservation through art- arid architecture made its incon- 
spicuous start, in 1977 in Luling, Louisiana, a small town on 
the west 'bank of the Mississippi,, not far from New Orleans. 
Although this area is still predominately rural, industrial 
, ' tziy 1 progress has bulldozed most , of the great 18th and 19th century 
°f plantation houses that once lined the River Road. 
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1$ occured to Uoyd Sensat, the art specialist at Lujtinc 
A.'A. "Songy Elementary School, that he could both enrive/ 
his classes and advance the cause. of historic preservation 
by engaging fourth* fifth and sixth graders irr interpreting 
Homeplace, one of the finest surviving examples of^Prench 
, colonial architecture. He applied for and receive^ a 
Teacher Incentive Award for $1,980. The awards, funded by 
tha Elementary- and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) title, IV, 
are distributed through a state competition. 

Mr, Sensat and his students spent pn^ days that first year 
documenting the beautiful but somewhat dilapidated planta- 
tion house and its history— through perspective drawing, 
painting, collage^photography, arcbitec|ll%l research, 
old diaries, court records, and taped interviews. The 
following year, the students documented Destrehan Manor, 
and in 1980 they are takings the famed Oak Alley plan- 
tation in Vacherie. 

"When you want to^et something to happen in the comrnupity, 
you have to reaPTOie right people and-, transfer the en- 
thusiasm to them," Mr. Sensat says^- Among the right people 
he has reached are Eugene Cizek, professor of architecture 
at Tulane University, whose second^jrettrTte&ign students pair 
off wfth.the young Songy School aiftists; plrents .who supply 
transportation and make period coatumes foi\ var#$|s pag^ 
eantries; proprietors of the plantation houses; two New ' 
Orleans galleries that have displayed the children's rem/ 
'able wdHc; the local phess; a local historical society; 
and, most importantly, key teachers and administrators in 
Mr. Sensat's school, and the Louisiana State, department 

of Education. ' a 

»— — * • » 

Contact Th> Arts, Education., and 'Americans, Inc., Box 52^ 
Grand Central Station, New York, New York 10163. y - 




Sample 
Curricqluni 

You have been given- examples of possible activities which can be used 
to Integrate the arts into various subject areas (e.g. math, science, 
etc.) and examples of specific programs. using the arts integration 
concept. To take arts integration one step further, included below 
is a sample curriculum on nutrition from ther public school system in 
Olympia, Washington to. assist in planning curriculum for arts 
integration. 



NUTRITION THROUGH THE ARTS - NUTRITION CURRICULUM 

■ > 

' Third Grade 



STUPENT LEARNIN6 OBJECTIVE 
The student vim explains 



RESOURCES 
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1. how. vegetables* are grown 

2. two processing methods 



Key Words 

; Mural - a painting or design on a wall. 

Movement - traveling of 'the body through space; can be affected by 
' level, direction, time and energy. • 

Movement Composition - a short dance made up of one or more types of 
movement. 

Creative Dramatic Play - the acting out of a situation in an informal 
manner, 

Z 9 * 

> 

Tuber - an underground fleshy stem or^modification of the root of a 
plant (e.g., potato). 
» * , 
Mirierals - chenical elements needed for growth and repair of body r 
tissue as well as f for the maintenance of a healthy body t> " * 
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Vitamins - chemical compounds needed for growth and repair of body 
tissues; they enable the chemical reactions of digestion to 
take place quickly/ 

Preserve - to use a method of processing to maintain the quality 
and wholesomeness of fopd until it is ready to be consumed. 

Processing - methods Whereby foods are treated or prepared for pre- 
servation inclucfing: refrigerating, cooking, canning, freez- 
ing, drying (dehydrating), freeze-drying, salting. 

« 

References * * 

7— 

For Students: 

* * 

■ - Produce: From Farm to Market g 

For Teachers: £ 

Farming in the Classroom - Teacher's Guide: Science Study Aid #8 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA 

s Creative Food Experiences for Children, #4 , Mary Goodwin and Gerry 
Pollen, C.S.P.I., 1779 Church Street, Washington, D.D. 20036. 

Third Grade Arts Activities* . 



1 



Super Garden 

Objective ; t& understand vegetable growth. - ■ 

* 

Materials : pencils, overhead ^projector, latex pa,int, brushes, rags. 
Duration : unlimited. 

Procedure : The class will design a "super garden" mural on paper, 

to be, transferred later to a large wall, the cafeteria, for instance. 

, Important considerations Include: 

, a. Vegetables- that grow above gY^Kfe level. 

b. Vegetables jthat grow below gro^p level, 

c. 'color, size, shape of the overall design. 



2. 



Divide the class Into groups and, either assign a specific vegetable 
Sr let the^group chfeose what it wants to make. After groups have 
chosen their vegetables, discuss design of the mural. Onc§ the 
mural design is final ized r transfer the design to the wall. 

Each group should research ^heir chosen vegetable, and upon comple- * 
tion of the mural, H ready to "present 'its vegetable" to the class. 
Sample questions to be answered: Does^the vegetable grow above or 
below the ground: How often does it nee3 water? What sun exposure 
is best for proper growth? Hovels the vegetable handled or processed 
after harvesting? 

Growing and Moving 

*** ' " 

Objective : to explore the term growth uaing movement, p 

children, large space for moveme"nV drum to beat counts 



Materials : 
on* 



Duration: 10-15 minutes. 




Procedure: gone growth -^have the children select a space on the floor where 
jie/she can move without touching another child. 

'Ask the childre^,to stretch their legs out in front of them, and 
'ask such questions as: "Look at your leg. How is the bone shaped?"^ 
(round and str^ght). ' "Do you think a bone grows quickly or slowly?" 
"Can you rm*ve ,.trt a slow, straight movement for the count of 5?" 
Can you moveSn a slow, round manner for the fcount of 5?" As the 
- child moves, beat the drum for 5 slow cojints. 

- * > * 

Muscle growth - Follow the above procedure. Have the students deaj- , 
onstrate stretching and bending movements (which signify muscle 
growth) with different body parts. / 

Skin growth - Follow the above procedure. Encourage the students /to, 

demonstrate how the skin grows \ising expanding and stretching 

movements. * ' / 

> . ; * < ^ / 

After some experience witfr the concefpt^f movement in relation io 
human /growth, discuss the, ways in whicm plant growth is simila/. 
Small groups of students could design "movement compositions"/^- 
Offing a cpmbfnation of slow, straight, round, stretching, pending, 
: RJC 'expanding movements to show how plants and people grow. / n M 




Sumfriary 

In the ^^ll 60 R? ad t n 9'' section of this handbook there |s further 
^^paT^oTtegratinFTcieas which will facilitate planning programs 

and projects for integrating arts into basic education. It can 

also be useful to contact some of the "Community Arts /-Resources" 
t listed for various areas of the State, or contact arts councils from f 

other states for information, ideas, and/or general input. ' 

The decision to increase, .improve, and/or implement arts in basic ed- 
ucation has the potential of reaping increased creative expression, 
thereby enhancing students learning experiences. The long, range 
benefits to students are articulation, understanding, and apprecia- 
tion for all areas of study. 

The possibilities for integrating art into basic education are end- < 
less and the benefits to students of Alaska are immeasurable both 
from an academic and personal perspective. * 
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Specialized 
Arts Education 



Specialized Arts Education helps: 

Stimulate the imagination of students and expand their vocabu- 
% » lary through a creative drama experience. • : 

• Shearing impaired ela£s to join in a sing-along. 

The development of communication between hearing and non-hearing 
students. . " 

• Strengthen self-concept of students through success-oriented arts 
experiences. / * - 

• Facilitate use of Carl* Orff music methodology orjginally designed 
for special education students. % ' 

' .' • Recognize that the arts may be the most valuable tool for reach- 
ing special students. ' , 
S 

• Develop innate talent in students who may never have high achieve- 
ment in other academic areas. 

• Develop both fine and gross motor^Sltills. 



Specialized Arts Education programs are in three catagories: 

* 

1 Yearly programs in the schools which provide continuous exposure 
# for students in the performing arts (band, chords, drama, and 
general music), visual arts (painting, sculpture, drawing, crafts, 
ERJC general n basis 6rary artS * creat1ve - witin fl and Poetry) on a more* 



2, 
3. 



One time art experiences which place, em^pis in a particular . 
art area, suchas folk dah'cingj mine theatre, and pupperty, not 
usually .covered in the yearly program. « 

Art for exceptional children: the gifted and talented and the^ 
handicapped.. . , 




Yearly Programs 
in the School 

During the *sc,hoo? year many- schools in Alaska, bo£h rural and urban, 
offer specialized arts programs in performing, visual , and literary 
arts. Jhese class Qfferings depend on the scho9l district and may 
t>e p^rt of the basic prbgr^i or ma'y be t an elective. 

In the areaiof performing arts, music is the most widely found art 
instruction. ^Specialized training may be available in three areas: 
general music preparation, vocal, jand Instrumental. General music 4 
nay include training. in music appreciation, history,. and theory, 
nstrumeatal offerings may include lessons in band or orchestral in- 
trumentfe, e/isemble instruction, and others. Voca'l offerings may in-. 
cTucfe small and large ensemble work/ jazz, and" swing choir." Drama * 
tjsualJy takes the fdrm of creative dramatics in the elementary graces, 
but is offered as a specialized offering in 'several junior high schools 
throughout the state. Drama ma^include pantomime, skits, and the- • * 
atrical productions in wbi£h Students would le;arn more about make-up, 



set design, lighting, and 



costumes./ * . . &\ 



In the visual art area were are usually general art classes covering ' 
most visual art subjects and\cj-asses concentrating in one visual arts 
-area (e;a;. painting, sculpture, drawing, etci). Special ity' classes in" 
visual arts are sometime'.offered to students wfth air interest in an art 
career; In th*s type of class-the students "deci-de what area they are 
most interested in andswork in* that area -for a terra. Also,* the class* 
,as a whole may plan a sell and/or demonstration**^ Ctheir work in the" 
community. Crafts are considered part of the v,isual varts area. For 
students crafts are often the starting point for otfier visual arts 
areas, but they can also be a creative en'd in themselves*. Crffes can 
be r simple or^complex and fit-nicety into any school's curriculum. 



Alaska is unique in the. crafts area, because of the native crafts 
available for experimentation and exploration by students.' 

, - o . • 

A final art area, often considered part of the humanities, are the 
literary arts, literary arts in this handbook are considered to be 
creative writing and poetry. There are some classes- in the/Hterary 
v arts* in Alaska,' but overall exposure' and use of literary a#ts is riot 
s as great as performing and visual, arts areas. 



One Time 
Experiences 

One tfme experiences are innovative and unusual programs in which all 
students participate. An innovative/unusual program might be having ' 
a 4 Ijeachen who has an v expertise in folk dancing go to a school to 
detoonstrateW.iQus Yolk 'dance^ discuss the history of folk dancing, 
and show folk dancing costumes to different classes at the school or do 
a presentation for an assembly. Museums often offer such programs as 
the CHROMA' Exhibit (p. 45 > installed by the Anchorage Historical and 
Fine Arts Museum. 



^' These one time 'experiences are geared 'to give the typical' student an 
^opportunity to experience areas of the arts, they would not be exposed 
to in a regular classroom setting. Through these experiences students 
can*explore"'xre'ative expression, possible personaKinterest and/or taj- 
'ent -in an art area the# were not aware of, and what it is like, to, 
ticigete in the arts^- * 
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The folldwfng'ar-e, some of the one time .experiences currently avaiT 
able 1n: " ' 



>, 
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ArtiStS-in-SchOOiS program .places 



... r ~ ... MpPfessional artists working in 

-,^Hous disciplines in Alaska schooTs for residencies two to six- 
••teeji.weejs in length. Thfs gives students the opportunity to see 
th ^'$ ■ • processes which go into producing a work of art. They 
•coyfer fojk arts', theatre, vocal ifyisic, mime, puppetry, dance move-* 
went, p.oetry, photography and environmental design. x 



ShOWS 'tO 'Go are traveling performii^ artiit; (Alaska residents) who 
perform in various cities around the state. ' The 1980-81 season in- 
cluded one opera company, five jazz and folk groups, two theatre 
companies, five (fence groups, one chamber gt^oup, three recital ists, 
and one magician. * < < 



Mini Workshops inyolve visual and performing arHsts who provide 
two day workshops) in their particular area of expertise. These 
are available to/Alaska State' Council 0#the Arts members only. 

Contact the Alaska State Council on the Arts at 279-1558 in 
Anchorage for mdre information on the three above listings. 

Alask a State Museum Traveling Exhibits are as follows: 

a. Kivalina Graphics 

b. « Works from the Visual Arts Center 

c. Edward 'Curtis Photographs 

d. Harry Becker Photographs 

e. Canadian Eskimo Prints 

f. Harriman Expedition Prints * 

These exhibits offered through Juneau emphasize Alaska and/or' 
Alaska Natives. * These exhibits are another way of exposing 
students to art, expanding their current knowledge^ the arts, 
and/or enhancing' art Ulasses they are already t£J<ing. 

Contact the Curator of Visual Arts, Alaska State Mcisei^ at 
465-2903 in Juneau for more information. 



Exceptional 
Children « 



The term "Exceptional" refers to. children who differ markedly from their 
peers to the degree they are better served by placement ( in a special 
learning* program designed to serve their particular exceptionality. 
Exceptional children include gifted and talented and handicapped, 
either ^physically or mentally. ) *-rr> 



For teaching purposes, it is'necessary to have a clear understanding of 
th| characteristics listed in the Alaska Statutes (AS 14.30.350 - \ 
Definitions) - not* for the purpose of labeling,, but for understanding 
and planning constructive activities tbjtt will enable the child to- 
nave successful school experiences. In this vain, specialized arts 
education is an invaluable teaching tool both for gifted and talented 
and the handicapped. For more information, contact f-fyra Howe, Program 
Onager, Exceptional Children, Department of Education, Pouch F, Juneau 
Maska 99811 (465-2970). 



Gifted & 
Talented 




The Alaska State Council On the Arts 1n cooperation with the Department 
of Education (Gifted and Talented) is publishing a repdrt called, 
"Gifted and Talented Students in Rural Alaska, Identification and Cur- 
riculum Recommendations." This report will include a listing of artists 
in Alaska. The approximate date of availability is in*August, 1981. ' 
Contact Diane LeResche, Gifted and Talented Education ^Department of ' 
Education, Ptuch F, Juneau, Alaska 99811 (465-2970) for further 
information. ] , 

» * * 

The following model from Identification and Programming for students 
with Outstanding Talent in the CreatHveJ^rts, Connecticut Department 
of Education, Hartford, Connecticut is one method used for the identi- 
fication of gifted and talented students: ' 

Model for Wentification of Gifted Students 

understanding of dimensions of artistic talent for 
teachers', school -arts teachers, teachers in the 
parents, and school administration. Consultants with 
e iri the field can provide training sessions and written 

Administering first-round identification procedures. These may 
include nominations, perceptual tests, observation checklists and 
personal interviews. ^ * . 

Training of artists who will administer final stage trailing 
sessions with consultants must take place so that effective ac- 
tivities can be developed. . * 
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Other Suggestions 

The following can greatly enhance the needs and interests of artis- 
tically gifted children: 

a. At the elementary level, accredited special focus schools 
with an -arts-centered 'curriculum. 

* 

b. Other signs of an arts-enrichment program*: special courses 
or classes at advanced levels; opportunities for students 
to design and pursue independent study programs in the 

- arts; peer teaching by artistically gifted*students;,an 
emphasis on experimental learning. 

,c. In smaller systems, a mini-school, focused on the arts, 
in which students can utilize an enriched core curriculum 
in the arts, and <:an take greater advantage of. special 
facilities, and Community Arts Resources. 

d. Opportunities for students to start their own business. 

e. Encouragment of the particular talent a student has. 



: — . V •' 

HafidtCapped The rewards of an arts-based education can be Especially significant 
for the person with special needs, 'iihereas the handicapped individual 
is so often passively lead, dressed, fed, and administered to, the arte 
demand active participation. They offer a way to explore and enjoy 
the sensory world, and they provide the opportunity to develop skills 
with tools, materials, 'and processes. The handicapped pfersorr^^ 
learn focus and concentration through the arts; he can also find a 
safe and appropriate place to release tension, express anger, and 
deal with fear. 

<• 

Because the disabled are so often forced to be dependent on another, it 
is extremely important to find ways for the disabled person to be 
autonomous. Art experiences offer opportunities for jiim to be in 
charge, to control decisions, and to- make choices. Individuals are 
encouraged to develop a personal style; being different is considered 
an asset not a liability. The arts ean help ifpn$asurab1y in the 
q devel orient of a disabled person's self-esteem. They also offer 

RIC needed opportunities <for contnunicating and sharing with others. 



If a handicapped person is exposed to all the arts, he ha's access to ^ 
a wide variety of media and methods of self-expression. Ideas can be 
realized through many different forms, including dances, songs, or 
dramatic characters. Someone unable to communicate through one form . 
might do so easily and effectively through another. 

Within each art form there exists unique opportunities to perceive and 
react to the world, to record ideas, to focus feelings, to develop ■ 
independence, to communicate with others, and to practice basic 
skills. Each art has a particular language and special media through 
which to absorb information and with which to express jndividaal 
observations. ' * 



Particularly since the emergence in 1975 of the National Committee, 
Arts for the Handicapped, schools gradually fiave begun .to- recognize 
the crucial role of the ar%s in reaching, motivating, and teaching 
students with all forms of handicaps. J)ver Jfid above evidence of 
special facilities and equipments signs of |frength to look for in 
this regard include: 



In- % service classes for special education teachers , # designed 
to acquaint them with the variety of teaching approaches 
the arts offer. 

Similar opportunities for regular classroom teachers as 
part of their preparation for mainstrearaing some handi- 
capped students. 

The use (in regular or special education classrooms) of 
arts therapists or professional artists With particular 
aptitudes; for working effectively with handicapped or. 
learning* disabled students; 

. Regular involvement of handicapped students in sohoolwide 
-^arts events or in special arts festivals, of their own. 
Alaska does offer a special art festival for participa- 
tion by the handicapped. Contact the Anchorage Arts 
.Council at*j&76-8161 for further information. 
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Summary 



Specialized Arts Education Programs provide a much needed service to 
all students. These programs demonstrate the opportunity to utilize 
originality and creativity, and provide a stimulus toward open- 
mindedness for appreciation and participation in tjie arts by students. 

The yearly program and the one time experiences complement each otber 
in providing students with a more comprehensive view of all the art 
areas. For exceptional children, such programs are an alternative 
means for students with special needs to realize their full potential. 
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Community 
Arts Resources 



- Any arts program will function more successfully with community in- 

* volvement and support* The following list was, basically, compiled 
from request to the community to assist in establishing a^comprehen- 
sive arts program. Some of the resources listed below are operated 
on a volunteer basis, consequently, the addresses and p^one numbers 
are subject to change. ' • 

Alaska Allianpe for Arts in Education : 276-8688 

Susan Wingrove, State Chairperson 
1240 Denali Street * m 

i Anchorage, Alaska 95501 

.This -organization is the support' network for continued activity in the 
arts areas. ^ , 

* Alaska Association for the Arts 456-6485 

P.O. flpx 2Z86 

Fairb^s, Alasl^99707 

< Alaska Fine Arts Camp ,479-7555 

Music Department 

Ua^versity of Alaska, Fairbanks 

College, Alaska 99701 

. Alaska Gateway School District t 883-5151 

, Sharon Sonnenberg 

Box 247 • 
Tok, Alaska 99780 . 

A list of artists in various art areas is available upon request. 

Alaska Historical Commission 274-6222 

© . 3221 Providence Drive 
ERjC Anchorage; Alaska *99504 
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Alaska Historical Library...; <7T. 465-2916 

Division of State Libraries and Museums' 
< Pouch G 

■Juneau, Alaska 99811 r 

Alaska Humanities Forum s> . 27^2-5341 

429 D Street t « ' 

Anchorage, Alaska 99501 

Alaska Native Arts* ^ 
Rick and Judy Clark 
Box 271 

Haines, Alaska-99827 

Alaska Repetory Theatre,... . \ 276-2327 

'Community Relations Director \ 
705 Jbst 6th Avenue 

AnclflPage, Alaska 99501 ^ j 

They provide workshops, peffofming arts library (in progress), and 
internship programs. 

Alaska State Council on the Arts...' f. 279-1558 

619 Warehouse Avenue/ Suite 220 • , 

.Anchorage, Alaska 9$pl 

They offer a montply bulletin, grants (for groups. and individuals), 
workshops, seminah, Artist$-in-Schools Program, Shows-To-Go Program, 
and the Alaska Ar&Bank (loaning art works around the state). 

-Alaska State Museum. •. „ .' -...465-2901 

Curator of Visual Arts 

'Pouch. FM - 
Juneau,. Alaska 99811 

Traveling. exhibits available. 

« , * 

1 Alaska Talent Bank 

Heather Hanson, Teulent Bank Coordinator 465-2841 

Bee Tindell, Education Associate (does research ar\d 

searches for the State of Alaska and SMERC). ... .465-2814 

o 79 « - . 

E|yCto current telephone listing in the Jocal telephone directory. 
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Sandra Berry, Alaska Knowledge Base Manager.. * t46§^2841 

Department of Education 
Pouch F, State Office Building 
Juneau, Alaska 99811 

The Alaska Talent Banjc has a listing of 225 people wh^feave an expertise 
in the Arts and most academic subjects. Alaska Talent Bank information 
is available through the Alaska Knowledge Base. If you need assistance 
contact one of the people listed above. * — - 



Anchorage Arts Council 276-8161 ; 

402 West Third, Suite 7 
Sunshine Plaza , 
. Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 

:/ They instigate many art everfts for all types of people (e.g.^ young, old, 
^.handicapped, etc.), advocate the arts, put out a monthly. newsletter, 
..and coordinate the Vary Special Arts Festival Program.* - 

^.Anchorage Civic Opera ; \. 276-8688 

Bo* 3316 . 1 

Anchorage, Alaskaf99510 * . * 

Anchorage Historical and Fine Arts Museum 264-4326 

12V West 7th ' . 

Anchorage, Alaska 99501 " - * ' N 

Anchorage School District. .t % 338-3300 

Director of Art 
Pouch 60614 

Anchorage, .Alaska 99502 



ERLC 



The fol lifting programs are available for observation: 

a. K-(T Teacher Training Program in Art. 

b. Interdisciplinary, participatory exhibits, for -elementary 
students fh color and texture * 

c. Interdisciplinary resource trunks in color. and texture. 

Anchorage Symphony Orchestra.!...,...'.. \ .'..-272-8863 

402 West Third Avenue .**'"' 
Anchor'age, Alaska 99501 .. , 



Anchorage Weavers and Spinners. Guild 
' ' Box 3672- - . ■ j > . 

. '-Anchorage, Alasfca 99510 ' 9 <■ ■ " , ' 

t They meet eight times a year onHhe* first Thursday of the month. The 
'Guild gives demonstrations at many fane t ions in the conmunifi^^id or- 
«v' ganize .One major fiber workshop a year as well as several smaller ones. 

* • ' ' • , 

Artists7Special Programs for Schools..'..../.*....,' ....543-3629 

Suzanne L. F-enfl (Private Contractor for various ' - 
\ ; Sdftiol districts) . -,<>"' . ■ * 

Artists in Residence and Special Programs' ; *' * 7 : 
« Box 761 ^ ''' . *f 

Bethel;, Alaska 99559 !, . V \c , 

"~*"'^."" ~ " ' '." " 7~"*j~" ~W~J~ ~ ' " ' : 

She, provides, services to Rural and Bush Ar^s.,4n Northwestern Alaska. 

A list of programs" is available upon re'que$t%> ; ~ /' 

. ■ Arts Alaska*, Inc. . : . ; . . .'. 3%; .// :....«. .272-3428* 

". AID Coordinator , / \r ' ' 

430 West '7th, Avenue; Suite 2 - 

Anctiorage, Alaska 99501 9 ? r ' 

They have touring performing arts throughout the State, a public re- 
lations department {-co'hsulting), administer the Artists-in-Schools - 
» Program, offer grants. an$l are currently developing^ Talent Bank. 

Bethel Council on the Arts* ' • ? 

■ P.O. Box 264 # 
Bethel, Alaska 99559 

•v * " . ' 

Central Pemrrsula Arts Council* € 
■Box,. 443 « . 

^dotna, Alaska 99669 , 5 * « 

S Oelta-Greely Fine Arts Council . .\,\, '.'. '. 895-4496 

*Box 1136 V 

'Delta-Greely, Alaska 99737 / \ ' 



Dillingham Arts Council* 
^Dillindham. Alaska 99576 ^ - * Vt. 



Box M2. 
DilUnc 



£BJ£ current telephone listing in .the local 'telephone directories. 
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yGlennallen Community On the Arts* , . " ♦ 
•^Box 254 % 
Glennallen, Alaska 99588 & , ' 

•Haines Arts Council, fnc* * , 

c/o Box D , * . 
Haines., Alaska 99827' 

Homer C^ranunity Council On the Arts* - 4 ^ 

P.O. Box 755 . L ' , < 

Homer, Alaska 99603 - # 4 

- 

Hoonah Arts* and Crafts '. „• 945.3611 

" P.O. Box 157 . *- . . *• r 

Institute of Alaskan Native Arts, Inc 479-13473 

Executive ^Mfector. or Program Coordinator 

P.O. Box 80583 , . ' .** 

" Fairbanks, Alaska 99708 * 

. They offer such services as the. bi-monthly newsletter, .Artist Assistance 
. funds, workshops, Resource Bank, video tape (Athabascan , Artist) , radio 
programs, curricu-lum program (Native Art), posters (toys), and tools 
and containers. J . 

Juneau Arts Council ..V. / \ 789-9tl56 

P.O. Box 562 A 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 . 

, Kake Arts Council...** ^ ^78?1|F175 

Box 251 - - ' ' 

Kake, Alaska 99830 

Ketchikan Arts and Humarrfties, Council , *Inc *./7. . ,rzri2S^2Z\} 

. P.O. Box 8321 . • A y 

Ketchikan, Alaska 99901 ' . ^— m ' • - 

Jtenai Arts Council , . . .... . .". ..283«7040 

Box 59 . ' - ' * . ^ ' 

Ken i, Alaska 99611; ygjf gr> . 

'..«•""' tV , • - 
*No current telephone listing in the "local telephone directories. 



.Kings Lake Fine Arts Camp ; 333-9561 

Music Department , ' , ■ 

Anchorage School District j 
4600 DeBarr Road S 
Anchorage, Alaska 99504 



„ Kodi a k Museum .' .486-5920 

101 Marine Way *„ • 

Kodiak, Alaska 99615 ' x 

* / Kotzebue Council On the Arts* ♦ 

Box 34 

Kotzebue,' Alaska 99752 

"Nome Arts Council* ' . 1 
Box 233 , 
Nome, Alaska 99762-, ) » .. 

North' Slope Borough-Commission on History and Culture* 
^ P.O. Box 69 * ' ' ' 

' ' Barrow, Alaska £9723 . 

"Northway Arts Council* • -♦ - ' - t 

Box 483 . y + \ 

Northway, Alaska 99f65* » ■ , t \ 

Petersburg Arts Council ( , '. , 772-3556 

Box 526 \y ' 

• -Jpetersbu»;gi Alaska 99833 . 

4 ' 

Port Alexander Arts Council '. '. 586-800T 

, , Box 8742 . 

Port. Alexander, Alaska .99836 ' . . - 

• l 'Pratt Museum....;.:....! '. 235-8635 

Box 682 . v 
Homer, Alaska 99603 , . . 

. .Scott's Fine Arts Camp. ...... v .' ••m 479-7694 

Center fbr Cultural Development mm 
W* P"..Q.* Box 80845 ^ M 

; .^Fairbanks, Alaska 99708 8 3 ^ 

» ERIC ' 

*No cur^ft telephone listing in the local telephone directories. 
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/ * 0 

. Southeast Alaska Regional Arts-Council. „ A 747-8177 

./ Executive Director . - ' ■ ♦ 

P.O/ Box 2133 
. , S1tk», Alaska 99835' ^ ^ 

yTEteaHiave information, available on arts resources "around Southeastern 
AlasRa. they provide a monthly newsletter (the "Panhandle Post), they 
coordinate and facilitate an annual Summer fine Asts Camp for Junior 
and Senior hjgh school'students, and thdy coordinate and facilitate an 
annual Folk Festival. f $ 

Sftka Arts Council '. , + ;. 747-8174 

Box 2116 v " - * . 

Sitka, Alaska 99835 , " ; 

Skagway Fine Arts CouncH H , , -....5.983-2408 

x 116 . • • ,\ 

Skagway, Alaska 99840 6 * . , 

' '■ ' ' i 

Sunnahae' Arts Counc i 1 ..... . Mi - ; 826-3302 

Box 87*." % . 

Craig /Alaska 99921 f . . /? 

>Tlingit Arts Guild • ...586=5482 . 

230 South Franklin Street, 1^^,505 4 a 

Juneau,. Alaska 99801 . . |K» - ' " * 

• • < a jy; .... 

Thome Bay Arts Counc i 1. .A \ t< .. . 828-3921 

Box. 5, : \ ' . 

Thopne- Bay," Alaska 99950 f 

Togiak School Arts Council*^ % < .<. 974-8001 • 

• TogialcsSchool '""" f ' 1 » * 

Togiak, Alaska 99678 . - „_ « ^ 9t * 

Tok* Counci l on the Arts* >P - ' ' ~\> 

Box 40V « . 1 ^ . ; 

Tok,-41aska 99780 • > „ / . 

* * * ■ 

Unalaska Arts Council and Al^jt Culture".... 945-3600 

Box 149 • - , , A 

Unalaska,, Alaska 99685 ^ &4 ' * ' 

*NO current -telephone listing in the .local telephone directory . 

' " • • . * ' . . ' . A ' 



University of A1aska H Anphorage .., ■ 263-1731 N 

Art Department *, , A 

3211 Providence Drive 

. • Anchorage, Alaska 99504 • . , 

» 

•University of Alaska, Fairbanks. ...... , 479% 7530 

Art Department ^ 1 * 

College Alaska 99701 ■ * , ' :# 

University,' Fairbanks Symphony Orche'stra. . \ . . *f.\ 479-3407 

Conductor . 
P.O. Box 666 )' - * 

Fairbanks, Alaska 99707 / / , 

K 

T-hey have an annual schedule for the Orchestra -in the Fairbanks^ ♦area", 
weekly radfo broadcasts, and offer scholarships annually. 

University of Alaska, Juneau ..789-2101 

Art Department - 
11120 Glacier Avenue 

Juneau, Alaska 99801 - ' " 

Valdez Council of Arts and Crafts* * 
• Box^31 . ; 

Valdez, Alaska 99686 # . 

Visual Arts Center'. '. ... -..-/. 243-3137 . 

Artistic Director / 

4911 International Airport Road : y 
Anchorage* Alaska 99502 * • 
, -** 

Wfangell Arts Council..... 874-3570 

Box 1.81 )k ' ' 

Wrangell, Alaska 99929 * * . ' ' - - 

Yugtarvik Regional Museum : 543-2094 

\ Director 
'Box 388 
. Bethel, Alaska 99559 J 

85 • m 

ERIC ^NO current telephone*! isttng in the local telephone directory. 
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Membership, 
Organization 



Advocates fop tfte Arts.., 
570 Seventh Avenue 
.New' York, New York 10018 



4 



s 



Alliance for Arts Education. 

John F. Kennedy Center for tfje Performing Arts 
Education Department V - 

Washington, D.C. 20566! • \ 

American Arts Alliance. . .nr.. 

424 C, Street, BE € - *" # * 

Washington, D.C. 20002 * 

.American Art Therapy Association?../. 

| 428 East Preston Street 

Baltimore^Maryland 21202 * 

^kAmericart Association of Maseums 

* 10&5 Thomas Jefferson Street, NW ♦ 
Washington, D.C*. 20007 

American Council/for the Arts (ACA) 

- 570 Seventh Avenue * 
Nefw York, New York 10018 

.American for the Arts in Education . • 

1704 Bolton Street ' 
Tnir Baltimore, Maryland 21217 ■ m 



* c , ■, _ ■ ^ 

Other Resources 

■ v — 

0 
s 



(2T2)-354-6655 



(262) 254-3250. 



•(202) 544-3900 



(301 ) 52^-4ff7 ' 
(2Q2) 338-5300 



(212) 354-66J5 
(301 ) 383-.Q948 





N Arts Media Services .* (202) 789-2104 

25 K Street, NE 

Suite 900 

Washington, D.C. 20002 

As-sociation of College, University and Community * 

Arts Administrators..-. (608) 262-0004 

P.O. Box 2137 t 
Madison, Wisconsin 5370] 

Association £f Independent Conservatories of Music.-. (212) 586-3495 
850 Seventh Avenue - . s 

Suite.^005 * 
NewTork, New York 10019 

* s « 

The Association of Handicapped Artists , Inc (21 6) 842-1 01 0 

503 Brisbane Building " - ' ~" 

Buffalo, New Yortc 14203 ' ~ \ t ^ 

Coljege Arts Association of America : . . . (212) 735-3532 

16 East 52nd Street 

New York/Hew York 10022 ■ 

■■ ■' •- " ' . " " .r^' . • 

Corthiittee on Research in Oance , '....(21?) 598-3459 

New Yor* University * 

Departmegt of Dance Education <■ 
35 West Fourth Street, Room 675D . 
New.. York, New^York 10003 

Handicapped Artists of America, Inc ».A.(617) 462-»6522 

8 Sandy Lane 

Salisbury, Massachusetts 01950 < t 

• « « - 

Hospital Audiences, Inc. ' .* (212) 575-7660 

1540 Broadway ' 

New- York, New-York 10O36 "* . 1 ** 

Institute for Movement Exploration, Inc ? .C203) 549-5527 

15 Lewis Street 7 • 

Hartford, Connecticut. 06103* v ^ J 

• • 88 • ' 
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National Arts and the Handicapped Informatics Service. (202) 634-4284 
Arts and Special Constituencies Project / 
National Endowment for the Arts / 
2401 E Street, NW * . 
Washington, -D.C. 20506 k 

/ 

National Art' E-ducation Association. t (703) 860^8000 

1916 Association, Drive « / 

Reston, Virginia 22091* 

National Assembly of ^Community Arts Agencies \ (202) 293-6818 

1625 I Street, NW, Suite 725A ' ' 

Washington, D;C. 20006 . • - 

National Association'foV Music Therapy, Inc. (NAMT) (913) 842-1909 

901 Kentucky, Suite 206 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 

National Cocnmittee, Arts for the' Handicapped (202) 223-8007 

1701 K Street, NW, Suite 90S m • 
Washington, D.C. 2O006 

^ . jr 



Grantsmanship 

Resources for the Art & Humanities 

1 1 a hJ 

The following grantsmanship resources are from the Grantsmanship Center, 
1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal1formV900l5 (subscription: 
$20.00/6 issues for one year). They provide many possibilities for grants 
which can be useful in establishing new programs or instituting current 
programs for Arts in Education. 

f ' \ * * J 

The Arts Management Reader (1979) , Marcel Dekker Inc.^ok Order ' Fulfill- . 

ment Department, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, New Yo>k 10016 

($34.95). ' , • ■ 

A collection of articles covering a seventeen year period. GiVes infor- • 
mation on arts management including funding and fund raising, public 
relations, business support, »etc. * Listed as an excellent resource. *• 



f 

Folklife and the Federal Government: A 'Guide>sto Activities, Resource's', 
Funds and Services (1977) , Superintendent of Documents. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 ($2.75). 

Support ranges from district funding and technical assistance for folk- 
life activities, to fellowships, publications and museum .collections to 
programs with economic development goals that have been used to fund 
cultural ffrograms and* related construction. 

Foundation Grants to Individuals, Second Edition 0979) , Foundation - 
Center, 888 7th Avenue, New York, New York 10019 ($15.00). 

A 1 istr-ofH?3$ foundations with names, addresses, phone numbers, con- 

* 'tact people, etc, Th£re are*articles on how to approach a foundation 
and a bibliography of information sources. 

A Guide to Corporate Giving in the Arts 11 978) , 'American Council for the 
Arts, 570 7t£ Avenue, New York,^New York 10018 ($12.50). 

♦ Each of the 359 corporations reported on include information on for / 
what, how much, aad where support has gone as well as the company 1 s 1 
Rationale for giving.. Also gives names, addresses, phone number^, 
and* contact people. 

The Nati^al .Directory for Grants and Aid to Individuals in the Arts 
. 7 (1980), Washington Internationa,! Arts* Letter, Box 9003, Washington, 
D.C. ($15.95). , /J 

This is the least expensive and most useful. There are 2,032 sources 1 
for grants and aid of up tfc $10,000. Mainly for educational uses. v 

Surveying the ftrts in Small Communities (1978), Planning the Arts: A 
Eommunity Handbook (1978) and Policy, Board anchStaff (1978)-Byief 
Papers', 'Illinois Art Council, 111 North Wabash, Chicago, Illinois 
60602 (No charge). / ' • 

' * . * ( % 

Useful .in smaller communities. • * 

T en Prerequisites for Successful Fund Raising (1979) and Fund Raising^ 
. • ' .' il97^Pamphlets, Association of College, University a/id Commurtfty' 
Arts Administrators, P.O. Box 2137, Madison, Wisconsin 53701 
, ($4.00/each), . • * 

*FR?r eful in fund raisin 9 for Community Art ^rbgramr. #Input on volunteers,- 
riVv-aderShiD. planning, -and knowing funding sources. 
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r Arts Resources 
of Other States 



Alabama State Council on the Arts and Humanities (205) 832-6758 

Gallagher House 
114 North Hull Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36130 

American Samoa- Arts Council /. 633-4347 

Office of the Governor 
P.O. Box 1540 

Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 

Arizona Commission on tbe Arts and Humanities ,*7. .(602) 255-5884 

6330 North Seventh Street 
Phoenix, Arizona '85014 

Arkansas Arts Council.; (501) 371-2539 

Continental Building, Suite 500 
Main and Markham Streets 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

California Arts Councils - ^916) 445-1530 

•2002 0 Street • 
. Sacramento, Cal ifornia ^95814, 

^ * 

Colorado Council on the Arts and Humanities.: (303) '839-2617* * 

Graq.f-Huraphjreys Mansion . - 
770 Pennsylvania Street ' * »* 

Denver, Colorado 80203 ■ 

Connecticut Commission on, the Arts ; '..(203) 566-4770 

340 Capitol Avenue t . * f 

A ~ s Hartford, Connecticut 04106* - 

Delaware, State Arts Council..*...*. . '....(302) 571-3540 

. . ' Office'of the 'Arts, State Office building . I 

O 820 ^North French Street Q 

ERJC Wilmington, Delaware 19801 j 



District of Columbia Commission 

ori the Arts and Humanities (202) 724-5613 

1012 Hth'Street, NW,. Suite 1203 
Washington^ p.C. 20005 

John F. Kennedy Center/or -the Performing Arts .(202) 872-0466 

Washington, D.C. 20566 

Natiopal Endowment of the Arts.' ' (202) 634-6028 

Program Information Office 
2401 E Street,' NW 
Washington n!7\ 20506 

Smithsonian Institution *.{202) 357-1300 

Education Department # * - 

Washington, D.C. 20560 " j , 

The Smithsonian Institution, an independent federal establishment^de- 
votad to public education, basic research, and national' service in 
the arts, sciences, and history, comprised of fifteen d\fferen* 
tural institutions. 
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Fine Arts Council of Florida (904) 407-2980 

Division of Cultural Affairs, Department of State 
The Capitol 

TeflTahassee, Florida .32304 . r ^ 

Georgia "Council for the Art's afid Humanities (404) 656-3967 

1627 Peachtree Street, NE, Suite 210 

Atlanta, ,Geo^gi a 30309 „ • • ' 

Insular Arts CouncfKof Guam * '. 477-9845 

Office of the Governor.* - 
• P.O. Box 2950 
Agana, Guam 9$910 



' Hawaii State Foundation on Culture and the Arts (808) 548-4145 

335 Merchant Street 

Room 202 ' - ' 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

•Idaho Commission on the Arts , (208) 334-2119 

O J West State Street . ■ _ . J 

ERJC o Statehouse Mail - oc t . 

"-"fSfte, Id^hb 83720 . 



Illinois Arts Council , v(312) 793-6750 

111 North Wabash Avenue, floom 720 . ■ , 

Chicago, Illinois 60602 f " 

Indiana Arts Commission * .-.(317) 232-1268 

Uriion Title-Building, Suite 614, v * . # 

155 East Market Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 4,6$04 

( tX / . *' 

'Mowa Sta^ Arts Council.... \ (515) 281-4451. 

State Capito'Mlta-ilding \ 
■Des Moines, -Fowl 50319 . 

'Ja , > -> 

Kansas Arts Co^|ission.' (913) 296-3335- 

• 112 West 6tb?Street •> t . 

Tdpeka, Kansas 66603 

Kentucky Arts Commission '. ..(502) 564-3757' 

302 Wilkinson Street , • > 

Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 ^ / 

Department of Culture, Recreation and Tourism..! (504) 925-388(j 

Diyisron of the Arts • ' * , . \ 

P.O'. Box 44247 ■ - ' <- . i 

-Baton Rouge,. Louisiana 7080.4-* . 
■ * « ' • i '.»'.,-• 

' Maine State Commission on thXArts ihd tfh«v Humanities. . (207) 289-2724 
• 55 Capitol Street ( ^ j 

State House Station, -25 , * 
'Augusta, Maine 04333 •• ' i • • , * 

■ * ; . * ' 

Maryland State Arts Council : .,....(301) 685-6J40 

15 West Mulberry Street „, 

Baltimore-, Maryland 21201 . , j 

Henry Dembows'ki , Special Consultant (617) 470-1080 

National Alliance for Arts , Education i - , 

The ' Network^ Inc. : j 

290 South Main Street . ' . - 

■Ancfover, Massachusetts 01 81 0 

/ ' - ■ . v 
O Massachusetts ^yncil dh the Arts and Humanities (617) 727-0668 

ERIC ' '.1 Ashburton Pl^ ". . '93 

Boston, Massachusetts 02108 . 



The Artists Foundation •. »....< (617) 482-8100 , 

. Artists in -Education Program , 
100 Boylston -Street 

• Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 

♦ 

Michigan Council for the Arts. \...(313j 256-3735 

- Executive Plaza ' ' • 

12(B Shth Avenue . „ \ - " -* ' 

Detroit, Michigan 48226 "\ - .*>..' . 

- • ' . < 

Minnesota Alliance' for Arts Mn Education r:. ... (612), 871-2528 -• 

^ 212 W. FraoJtUn Avenue . 

* Minneapol is, Minnesota 4 55404 , 

j \ ■ .. • ' . " 

. They. provide, a monthly newsletter, art consultants, workshops, and work 
-jwith the Arts and the. Hand ic&pped Committee. »: • • 

Minnesota State Arts Board...... .'' $12) 341-7170 

2500 Park Avenue . ' - • ' / 

Minneapolis,- Minnesota 55404 , * . 

Mississippi Arts Commission- . ... . . , w ". . (6Q1 ) .354-733W 

P.O. Box 1341 . . m •. „ . 

Jackson* Mississippi 39205 *. * . • • 



Missouri State. Council- on the: Arts vp.,, (314) 24J-790O' 

706 Chesnut, Suitfe 925 . *. ■ • \ U • 
'St; -Louis, Missouri " $31-01 ' . S ' , 



'1280. Soyth Third Street West 
.j. Missoula, "Montana 5980V ■ !j j 



Moo tana Arts fcounci'l * \. « . (406) -643-8216 • 

I./. !W) 554-21 %% ' 



r 

Nebraska Arts Counctll^ 
; 8448 West Center Roacp* 
" - Omaha, Nebraska 68124* - 



Nevada State Council on the Arts. . v . . . . . .if. "(702). -784-6231 



329 FJint Street , . * j 

fteno, Nevada- 89501 ^ ^ ' J _ . 

New Hampj|tre Commission on the Arts/. ... ",;!.'.;[. % ',\. .». .(603) "271-2789 ■ ' 
North %in -Street * * ■ ' & J 

[ QyV> idord, New Hampshire 03301 ' -\ , w Q 7\ 
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. New Jersey State Council on the Ants (609} 292-6130 

109 West State Street „ • 

Trenton 4 New Jersey 08608 

' New Mexico Arts Division ^...>. (505) 827-206] 

113 Lincoln Avenue 

Sante Fe,' New Mexico 87501 • / 

The Arts, Education, and Americans, Inc. (212) 582-2074 

'Box 5297, Grand Central Station • - • . 

NeW York, New York 10153 • 

i • 

NewlYOrk State Alliance for Arts Education (518) 474-2121 

Linkages Newsletter ' t 
Bureau- of Visual .Arts and Humanities 
Stat6 Education Department 
Albany, New York 12234 

New York Foundation for the Arts. . . (2]2) 986-3140 

Artists in Education Program 
60 East 42pd Street, Room 940 ' 
' *New York, New York 10017 

New York State Council on tte Arts \ . ... (212) 587-4555 

• 80 Centre Street ' s , 

New York, New York 10013 V ' 

[ • . / 
North .Carolina Arts Council ;.< (919) 733-2821 

North 'Carolina Department of Cultural Resources ■ - 

. Raleigh North Carolina 27611 *• . 

North Dakotajg^Rtfl on the Arts !^701)- 237-8962 

Box 5548, S^WUnwersity Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 58105 , 



Commonwealth Ar*ts Council 

Office of the Governor , i 

> ' Saipan, Northern Mariana Islands 96950 • v 

Ohio Arts Council... V. . . i . ,! . * .' (614) 466-2613 

50 West. Broad Street,, Su*£e 3600 * 
Columbus} Ohio 43215 

%k " '• . 95 . > 
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•State Arts Council of Oklahoma * .'(405) 521-2931 

'Jim Thorpe BuiTding, Room 640 
2101 North Lincoln Boulevard * " , 

..Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 . "X • 

Basic Education. I...*...!.. .■ (503) 378-3602 

Oregon Department of Education , 
700 Pr ingle Parkway SE r 
■ Salem, Oregon 97310 

Oregon Alliance for Arts Education K * 

P.O. Box 681 ^ 1 

Canby, Oregon 97103 

Oregon Arts Commission '.'.(503) 378-3625 

835. Summer Street, NE - 

Salem, Oregon 97301 - 

/ommorweaUh of Pennsylvania Council on the Arts (717) 787-6883 

,3 Shore Drive, Office Center • y 

2001 North Front Street 
Harrisburg,' Pennsylvania 17102 

Institute of Puerto R*ican Culture ■. (809) 723-2115 

Apartado PbstaT- 4184 
^n Juan, Puerto Rico 00905 . ^ * 

/ Rhode* Island State Council on the Arts '. (401) 277-3880 

334 Westminster Mall 
Providence, Rhqde Island 02903 

South Carolina Arts Commission ^(803) 758-3442 

1800 Gerva.is Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 

South Dakota Arts Council, • '...(605) 339-6646 ■ 

108 West 11th Street 

Sioux. Falls, South Dakota 57102 ,' 

i 

/ Tennessee Arts Commission.* , (615) *741 -1701 

.505 Dfeaderick Street, Suite 1700 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

i . S 96 



Texas Commission on the Arts.'. ..(512) 475-6593 

P.O. Box 13406, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 



Utah Arts Council , ."...(801) 533-5.895 

61F list South Temple Street 
SaHt Lake City, Utah 84102 



Vermont Council on 0e Arts .< <. ....(802) 828-3291 

136 State Street . , • 

Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

Virginia Commiss-ion for the Arts .' (804) 786-4492 

400 East Grace Street, First Floor 

Richmond, Virginia 23219 1 _ 

.VirgiA Islands Council on the Arts.... ....... (809)1 773-3075 

Caravel le Arthade . • . J Ext. 3 

Christiansted, St. Croix , / ■ 

U.S. Virgin Islands .00820 % ' - 

* 

Arts Coalition Northwest ; ^ ....(206)* 682-0497 

158 Thomas Street, Suite 16 - , 

Seattle, Washington 98109 

They provide technical assistance, inservice workshops and slide/tape 
presfintaticWs. 

. t .( * 

Washington State Arts Commission I., a (206) 7*3-3860 

9fh and Columbia Building* * ] 

Mail, Stop FU-12- 

Olympia, Washington. 98504 ' ■ 

Arts and Humanities Division 

" • West Virginia Department of Culture and History. (304)' 348-024Q 
Science and' Culture Center* Ga'pitol Complex > 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 \ 

Wisconsin Arts Board '...(608) 266-0190 

123 West Washington Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

Wyoming Council on the Arts : (307)" 777-7742 

122 West 75th Street > Q7 

Cheyeryie,' Wyoming 82002 ' 
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Sources of 
Reproduction and • 



AV Service, American Crafts Council 
s 22 West 55th Street 
New York, Hew York 10019 



Metropolitan Museum of Art (Attention: Jean Cavanaugh) — . 
5tTi Avenue at 82nd Street 

New York, New- York' 10028* « . - 

National Gallery of Art 1 

WashlngtonMJ.C 20565 . • 

(Also, a free NT can service providing slideA'ape presentations) 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 

Parkway at 26th Street > • " 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19138 • 

i i * 

^horewood Prints . ., • * 

«10 East 53rd Street \ 

New York, New* York 10022 . • , 



J 



University Prints * , f - - 

21 East Street 

Winchester; Massachusetts 0-1890 

Art Periodicals 



(cat^logfs upon request) 



Arl^aiid Activities 
,8150 N* Central Park Avenue 
Skokie, Illinois ,60076 

Art Education, Art Teacher 
^National Art Education Association 
1916 Association Driv*e 
Restprt, Virginia 22091 
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Design Arts-in-Education 
' PJ>. Box 567B " 
Imiianapolis, Indiana 4620S 

. Schools Arts 
50. Portland Street , f 

Worcester; Massachusetts 01608 

• « t ,i 

Suggested 
Readings 

— — — , — 



Ackennan, James and Rhys Carpenter. ART AND ARCHEOLdGY. Mew Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965/ , \ 

Ad Hoc Coalition- of States, for^he Arts In location. COMPREHENSIVE 
' - ARTS PLANNING. October 1975. (Available from JDR 3rd Fund^ 50 

Rockefeller Plaza, fjpw York, New York.) > - .* 

* 

Aesthetic Education Program. CEMREt, Inc., 3120 59th Street, St. Louis 
Missouri. * * * 

A curriculum resource in aesthetic education for grades -K-12. • 

Alkema, Chester J.. ' ARTS FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL. Pruett Publishing 
Company, 3235 Prairie Avenue, Boulder, Colorado 80302, 1971., 

'Anderson, 'F.E. ART FOR ALL THE CHILDREN: A CREATIVE SOURCEBOOK^ 
THE IMPAIRED CHILD.- Charles C. Thomas Publications., 301-327 East 
Lawrence Street, Springfield, Illinois 62717. 

I * 

-Art Educators of New Jersey. ART IN* SPECIAL MUCATIQN. Mil burn, 
. Jlew Jersey. , * 

K - Adaptive art activities for a wide range of special students who 
"\may be tnainstrea/n ed into the normal classroom; Available from 
( State jfcibrary,* Bat of print. 

Bager, Bfcrtel. ' NATURE AS DESIGNER: A BOTANICAL ART STUDY. New Yo^k: 
' Van Nostrand-Reinhold Publishing Company ($7.95). 

*> inn . A 
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A , ' 

\ J . \ 

Beautiful photographs can be an->ffective starting* point ftir^ 
integrated art and science activities. Intermediate. 

V 

* w 

Bates, Norman. WHEN CAVEMEN PAINTED. New York: Charles ScribnerV 
Sons, 1963. v 

.Baumga'rtner, Bernice, B. and Schultz, Joyce B. REACHING CHILDREN , 
THROUGH ART. Mafex Associates, Inc., Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
1969? - 

Bloom, Kathryn. THE ARTS FOR EVERY CHILD (keynote address"). Music 
Edupators National Conference, Chicago, Illinois, March 7, 1970. 
(Available from JDR 3rd Fund, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York", 
New York. ) - . 

Brommer, Gerald F. SCULPTURE AND OTHER THREE DIMENSIONAL CONSTRUCTION. 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Davis Publishing, 196& ($8.50). 

Activities that could apply to social studies and creative 
writing. Intermediate and up. 1 . 

Brown, Rachel. THE WEAVING, SPINNING AND DYEING BOOK.. New, York: 
Knopf Publishing, 1978. ($9. 95). 

A basic book for history, examples and activities. A complete 
resource for teachers. * 

Bureau of Curriculum Services. THE ARTS PROCESS IN BASIC .EDUCATION/ 
Pennsylvania Department of Education*; 1974. 

California School Boards Association JoOrnal, ARTS EDUCATION IN 
CALIFORNIA, June 1975. 

Changar, Bouchard; Davis, Harvarth, Pepe, CEMREL, ACCESS TO LEARNING FOR 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, 3120 59th Street, St. Louis, Missouri 63139, 
• 1980. ' • / V - 

i » * v . 

' . THE CHANGING C-ITY. Mew York: Atheneum Publishing, 1977 
TT£9795). 

Seven study prints that beautifully depict change in one environ- 
ment. Useful in reading, social studies, many other subject 
areas, \ 



t 



Chapman, Laura H. APPROACHES* TO 'ART IN EDUCATION. New York:* Harcourt 
Bract Jovanovich, 1978 ($14. 95) • ' * . ' 

Cherr% Clare. CREATIVE ART FOR THE DEVELOPING CHILD: A TEACHER'S 
HANDBOOK FpR' EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION- Fearon Publishers, Edu- 
cation Division, of Lear Siegler, Inc.', Belmont, California, 1972. 
. - : <- 

Cltfrk, Kenneth. CIVILIZATION, A PERSONAL VIEW, New York, New York: 
' ' ^Harper and Row, Publishers Inc., 1969. ' 

'Source for the art from a historical, artistic, and. philosophical 
perspective. 

Cohen, Elaine Pear and Gainer, Ruth. .ART, AN0THER LANGUAGE FOR 
LEARNING. Citation, Press, New York, New York, 1976. „ • 

Cohen, Elaine Pear and' Gainer, Ruth Strauss. ART AS COMMUNICATION 4t|ITH 
CHILDREN. 1 Childhood Education, February, 1977. , : 

Cole, Ann ^ CHILDREN ARE CHILDREN ARE CHILDREN: AN ACTIVITY APPROACH 
, TO EXPLORING BRAZIL, FRANCE, IRAN, JAPAN,- NIGERIA ANQ THEU.S.S.R. 
Little, Publishing, 1975 ^8.95). ( . f . " 

A mus-fr for use at all* elementary levels. Good text* for social 
•• studies, excellent a'ttiv-tties. 

i Conant; Howard and Arme Randall. ART IN EDUCATION. Peoria, 111.: 
Charles.. A. Bennett Co., Inc.', 1959. • . . • 

* *. 
Conrad, George. THE PROCESS OF ART EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY ' 
SCHOOL. New Jersrey: Prentice-Hal 1 , Inc., 1964 

Conrads, Ulrich and Hans G. Sperlich. THE « ARCHITECTURE OF FANTASY. 
. • ?Iew York: Frederick A. Praegei*, 1962. / 

Curriculum Services. TREASURES OF TUTANKHAMUN. Los, Angeles, 

California: Los Angeles County Schools, Publishers, 1977 ($4.00). 

*■ Collection of curriculum materials for use'with a social studies 

unit on Egypt with intermediate students. 

de Francesco, Italo L. ART EDUCATION: ITS MEANS AND ENDS. New York: 
O Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
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Degge and McFee. ART, CULTURE, AND ENVIRONMENT. Belmont, California* ' 
Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1977 ($12v95). ' • <■ ; 

Dendel, Ester Warne. AFRICAN FABRIC CRAFTS:* - "SOURCES ,0F AFRICAN DESIGN 
AND TECHNIQUES. « New -York: % Taplinger, 1974-,($10. 95). 

. j Excellent for use in the study of African culture's. 'Intermediate 
v and up. " ' 

Dudley, Louise* and Faricy Austin." THE HUMANITIES'^ FIFTH EDITION. 
New York, New York: McGraw-Hill ', Inc.", 1^73. 

An- excellent* overview covering all the humanities. 

Ed.dy, "Junius. THE UPSIDEDOWN CURRICULUM'/ Cultural Affairs, The 
Associated CoiKitils of the Arts, Summer J970. (Available from 
. the Ford, Foundation, Office of Reports, 320 East 43rd St., 
New Yyk,' New York, 1001 7,) * > 

Educational Arts ,Ass6ciat ion.* NEW WAYS. 90 Sherman Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, May-June, 19#>. 

* * • 

Edwards, Betty. DRAWING FROM THE R|GHT SIDE OF THE $RAIN. ' New York: 
St. Martin'5 Press Publishing.,, 1979 ,($8.95). . ' 

For- teacher use in developing drawing activities for all ages. 

El sen, Albert E'. PURPOSES OF ART. New York:" HoTt Rinehart & Winston, 
Inc., T967. . . 



Ffarotta, Phyllis;. - STICKS, STORES AND ICE pREAM CONES.. New^Yo 
Workman •Publ;ishing" Company, 1973.- 



iYork: 



Foshay, A/thdr W.t THE ARTS IN GENERAL- EDUCATION. toper presented to' 
^Ujjp National y\rt Education Conference, San Diego, Calif.., April', 

Fowler, Charles JB. \ THE NEW ARTS EDUCATION. Today's Education. 
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Franck, Frederick. THE ZEN OF SEEING. New York, New York: 
, yBooks/A Divisior* of -Random hfouse, 197*3. 



Vintage 



Excellent book fo\ teaching students how 'to see indept whaft 
they draw. I 
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Gaitskell, Charles D\ , an,d Al Hurwitz. CHILDREN AND THEIR ART. 
Second Edition, New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1970. 

Glubok, Shirley. THE ART 0E AERICA. New York: Harper arfd R&v'1965: 

.THE ART 0E ANCIENT EGYPT. New York: Antfeneum Publishers. 

■ <Ino, 1963. ' _ ' 

THE ART QE ANCIENT MEXICO. New York:," Harper and Row, 



V 



1966. 

. THE ART 0E ANCIENT PERU. New York:' Harper and Row, 1966. 
. THE ART 0E ANCIENT ROME. New York: Harper, and Row,. 1966. 



_. THE ART OE THE NORTH AMERICAN .INDIAN- NeV York: Harper 



and Row, 1964. 



THE ARTS OF THE ESKIMO. Tlew York: An.theneum Publishers- 



* Inc., 1963; _ 

All of the'above are useful for social studies classes. ( 

Gossager, Howard and- Jerry Mander. THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
AIRPLANE BOOK. New York: Simon ffnd Schuster Publishing, 1970 

( $2 ' 95 >- '. \ " ' 

Great book $o,r all ages. Patterns for planes students can make,. 
"Ties in with science, activities or ma^h. 
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Guyler, Vivian. s DESIGN IN NATURE. Worcester, Massachusetts: Davis 
Publishing," 1970 ($11.95) \ ' . \ 

Basic elements of art beautifully explained by use of {jhoto r 
graphs which reveal the*presence of th^ elements in nature/ 

Hanks, Kurt. DESIGN YOURSELF! Los Altos, California; H.Aaufmann, 
Publishing, 1977 <($5.9$). 

Of special interest to those who wish to^teach creative problem- 
solving through visual design/ Intermediate. 

Hanks, Kurt/ DRAW: A VISUAL APPROACH TO THINKING. Los Altos, * 
California: Kaufmann, Publishing, 1977 ($9.75). 
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' " ^> \\n interesting way to tie fert to everyday experience. For, m 
' , teacher use with intermediate students, 

Ha'usman,> Jerome J. (edj. ARTS AND THE SCHOOLS. New York:. WcGraw- . 
• ..Hit! Co. . . 

„ This! book provides" a compelling rationale for the contribution 
. >of ttie*"arts to -school programs and it moves beyond the rationale » 
•m " . **■ ^ to focXjs, cfh the practical design and implementation of the « ; 
. ' programs,^ An .extensive annotated bibliography has been included. 

Hausman, JeromeVJ* REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON AR\ EDUCATION. k 
* -Washington- D.C.:' National Art Education As socfatiwu Department 
of the NAE&, 1965.- • * ' 

' Hopper, Grjzella'. v PtWPET MAKING THROUGH THE GRADES. Worcester, Mass.: 
Davis' FHrbli cations^ Inc., 1966. . ' t *>;> 

Ives, Suzy. CREATW CHILDREN'S COSTUMES FROM PAPER AlpD CARE); 
New York: Tap'linger Publishing, 1973 '($6 .-50). 

' • Clear directions for»mak1ng 'costumes^r teacher and students of 
- all" ages. . . - \ '• ' . 

Johnson, Pauline. CREATiVeUookBINDING. Riverton, Washington: . - 
y University of Washingtorf>ress,,1965 ($10.95). 

Joint Legislative Committee on th/^rts Report. THE STATUS OF THE 

Arts in micwjsan, 1-974. j > r , 

Kagan, Jerdme, (edj. CREATIVITY AND" LEARNING. 'Boston, Massachusetts^ 
*• . Ho*ughton-Mifflin', 1957. 



Kainz, C. Kuise, and It Olive. Riley. UNDEfll K ART: PEOPLE, 
• . ' THINGS AND IDEAS. New York: Harry N. PWmi Inc., 1966. ' v 1 • 

• c » 

La Liberte, Norman/Rickey Kehl and Alex Mogelon. 100 WAYS TO HAVE . 
„ FUN WITH AN ALLIGATOR AND 100 OTHEfJ WAYS INVOLVING -ART PROJECTS. . 

Blauvelt, New York: Art Education Inc., 1969. — * 4 

<i - * / 

Laye, Andrew. CREAMVE RUBBINGS.^ Nek York: Watson-GHptill Publishing, 
O ($7.95). . . ■ ' ^ ' j, 

ERIC* ' Interesting activities may be tied to local history, social studies. 



4&e, Nancy and Linda- Oldham". HANDS ON HERITAGE. t Lang Beach, California: 
fiands on Publishing, 7061 Mariner Way. 

An expenental approach to multi-cultural educ^tigp^ Excellent 
activities include arti cooking, language arts, etc. ' * 

Lidstone,. John and Clarence Bunch. WORKING BIG. New Yorkt Van 
NpStraadrReinhold Publishing Co.,t975 ($6.95). 

\ . • . \ 

Large-scale art activities for students from primary up. Good ^ x 
text arid ^illustrations. * 

Linderman, Earl W. and Donald Herberholtz. DEVELOPING ARTISTIC AND 
* . PERCEPTUAL AWARENESS, SECOND EDITION. Dubuque: Brown, 1969. 

Lindsay, Zaidee. ART AND THE HANDICARPED^CHILD. New York: ' Van 
Nostra nd- Rein hold Publishing Co., 1972 ($8.95). 

Excellent background material and useful activities for all 
levels. • -r • 

■ • * 

Lingstrom, ,Freda«, THI^ SEEING EYE. New York:, Macmillan^Co. , 1960. 

Lovano-Kerr, Jessie an&Savage, Steven. INCREMENTAL ART CURRICULUM 

MODEL FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED, Exceptional Children, November,; 
1972. I • 

Lowenfeld and Brittain. CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH. Macmillan 
' Co. 866 Third Avenue, N$w Yo'rk, New York 10022, 1964. 

MacaUley^ David. v CATHEDRAL.' THE STORY OF ITS CONSTRUCTION.' Boston: . 

Houghton-Mifflin Publishing, 1973 ($9.95). • . 

... * - > , 

Macauley, David, PYRAMID,' UNDERGROUND CASTLE $ CITY. Boston: H. M. * " 

Publishing Co., 1975 ($8.95). 

Illustrations and explanations for students; may be tied to 
social studies. t , ■* 

MADE IN THE MIDDLE AGES'. New York: Dutton Publishing, 



T96T($6.95) 

Illustrations, text,. and background material is appropriate to 
the study of the middle ages. Intermediate. 
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. Madeja, Stanley S. , ^AESTHETIC EDUCATION: A SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL 
NEED, CEMRELr T5t. Louis, Missouri, 1973. 

McCann, Michael. HEALTH HAZARDS J1ANUAL FOR ARTISTS. New York: 

Foundation for the Community of Artists, 280 Broadway, Suite 412,. 
.New York, New York 10007, 1978 ($4.00, including postage and ; 
handling). ' o * ' * 

- * A broad overview of health and safety hazards andnprecautions* to ^ 
tafce.* 

Meilach, Dona. MACRAME: CREATIVE RESIGN IN KNOTTING. New York: 
Crown Publishing, 197 f l ($3.98 ?/ 



BeaG£iful illustrations--a very creative resource book, 
mediate and up. ' 



Inter- 



Muller, Jorg. THE CHANGING COUNTRYSIDE. New York: Atheneum Publishing, 
1977. ($9.95). J , 

Seven study prints that clearly illustrate the impact of growth 
and technology on one environment. Relates to language arts, 
social studies. 

« 

Myers, Bernard S. ART AftD CIVILIZATION. New York: McGraw-Hill Book i 
Company, 1967. / 

Nocera, Sona. MUSIC AND THE HANDICAPPED. Nationf* Committee, Arts 
for the Handicapped, 1701 K.. Street-, N.W., Suite 905, 
Washington, D.C. .20006, 1979. 

Randlet. THE ART OF ORIGAMI: PAPER FOLDING, TRADITIONAL AND MODERN. 
New Yo/k: Dutton Publishing, T961 ($9.95). , ' * ' 

* * 

A basic book for teaching origami to students of all levels. 

Read, 'Herbert E. EDUCATION THROUGH ART, THIRD EDITION. New York: 
Patheon Books, Inc., 1958. 

Rhyme, jfenie. THE GESTALT ART EXPERIENCE. Belmont, California: 
Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc., 1973. 



An integrated approach to Art Therapy 



\ 
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Richardson, Elwyn. S. .IN THE E/&LY WORLD: DISCOVERING ART THROUGH 
CRAFTS, New York: Pantheon Publishing Company ($4.95) . 

Gooct integration of language arts and art activities. Especially 
inspirational narrative of Richardson's teiclring of Maoris in New 
Zealand, * ~ 

Riordan, Anne. DANCE FOR THE HANDICAPPED. National Committee, Arts 
for the Handicapped, 1701 K. Street, W'.W. Suite 905, ' ■■ 
Washington,' D.C. 20006, 1979. 

Robbins, A. and Sibley, L.B. CREATIVE ART THERAPY. Brunner/Maz<&, 
New York, New York, 1976. * 

Rockefeller', John D., III. THE ARTS IN EDUCATION. Address to the 
general assembly x>f the Arts and Education Council of greater 
lis, £pri1, 17, 1969. (Available from JDR 3rd Fund, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y.) 

Rubin, Jt|d\th. ART FOR THE HANDICAPPED. National Committee, Arts 

for the Handicapped, 1701 K. Street, N.W., Suite 905, . , 
Washington, D.C. 20006, 1979. 

Schectman, Angel E., (ed.). INSIGHTS: ART IN SPECIAL EDUCATION - 
> EDUCATING THE HANDICAPPED THROUGH ART. Art Educators of New 
Jersey, Mil burn, New Jersey, '1 976. 

Scholastic Magazines (under the direction of the National Gallery). 
ART AND MAW SERIES. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 

Silver, R. DEVELOPING COGNITIVE AND CREATIVE SKILLS THROUGH A'RT. 
University Park Press, 233 East Redwood Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland '21202. 

) 

Stevens, Harold. ART IN THE ROUND: ELEMENTS AND MATERIALS. New York 
Reinhold Publishing, 1965 ($8.50)-. 

• .Applicable to many subject are^s. For all age levels. 

Stubbs, Charles. ART IS ELEMENTARY: TEACHING VISUAL THINKING CHR0UGH 
ART CONCEPTS. Provo, Utah: BYU Press, 1977 ($15.95). 

* - 

* Excellent text and activities—well organized easy-to-use 
fooseleaf format. Teaches art concept^s n i^ a developmental 
program. 



'Taylor, Harold. Mi AND THE FUTURE. Blauvelt, N>Y.: ^Education 
Incorporated, 1969. 

Tr'itten/Gotfried. TEACHING COLOR AND FORM. New York: y/n Nostrand 
Reyihold Publishing, 1975 ($19.95). 

Specific instructions for activities that teach arVconcepts. 
Good illustrations and lists of materials needed. 
h . • 

Trogler,' George E. BEGINNING EXPERIENCES IN ARCHITECTURE. New York: 
•'Van-Nostrand-Reinhold Publishing, 1972 ($8.95). 

. • , 'I • 

Teacher source bo(ft for hands-on experiences with limited 
materialsV Good bib! iography and supplementary materials. 
Appropriate for all levels. 

Weiss, Harvey: STICKS, SPOOLS, AND FEATHERS. New York: WiVh'am R. 
Scott, Jnc, 1962. , • 

Wilson, Forrest. CITY PLANNING. New York: Van Nostrand-Reinhold 
Publishing,- 1975 ($8.95). 

. ^pames teachers can use with intermediate students to explore the 
forms of human 'settlement, r > 
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Information 
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Alaska Arts in Education PI an ^ 1981-1985 

Alask'a Alliance for Arts Education (State of Alaska, Department o£ 
i Education; Arts Coalition Northwest; Alaska State Council on 

the Arts, Arts Alaska Inc.; South East Regional Resource Center) 
* 1240 Denali Street. . 

Anchorage, Alask^*99501 

Art; A View of the Human Experience . . - 

.-An Arizona Guide for, Art Curriculum Development K-12 
Arizona Art Education Association, Inc. 
Published by Arizona Department of Education 
Phoenix, Arizona, 1979, 

Arts in Education 

Washington'Comprehensive Art Education Program, Spring, 1980 
815 Fourth Avenue North 
.Seattle, Washington,- 98109 

Arts .in Education Program 
Seattle Public Schools 

815 Fourth Avenue North . ' 

Seattle, Washington 98109 

The Arts, Education, and Americans, Inc. , 
Box 5297, Grand Central Station 
New £ork, New York 10163 

Arts Resource and training Guide ; 
The National Committee, Arts for the Handicapped 
1701 K Street, Suite 905 
Washington,' D.C. 20006 

jtasie-liducation- 

Oregon Department of Education 
.* 700 Pringle Parkway, SE , 
SalenyOregpn 97310 





/ 
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Creative Education , Program, November, 1979 

Arts Council of Oklahoma City and Oklahoma City School 
* Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 



Creative Learning Press, IncT 
P.O. Box $20 • 

Mansfield Center, Connecticut 06250 ■ 
Day, Jo 

Business Consultant/Artist I 
Box 1058 ' 

Juneau, Alaska 99802 

Educational Services Districts (ESD) ^\rts Link 
* Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Dr. Frank 8, Broanllet f 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington 98504 

Grantsmanstiip Resources for the Arts and Humanities 
1031 South Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90015 

•Minnesota Alliance for Arts in Education Quarterly 
212 North .Franklin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 

Oklahoma ^State Department of Education (September, 19/9) 
\ Oklahoma City, Oklahoma _ # 

Oregon Alliance for Arts Education 
P.O. % Box ^681 
Canby, Oregon 97103* 

Project Impact 

Arts in Education Foundation 
' ,531-B Stevens Avenue 

Ridgewood, NeW Jersey 0/450 ♦ ( 
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